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We are Engineers and Builders of a Complete Line of | 
Washers, Mills, Calenders, Presses, etc. 
SHAFTING and DRIVES 
Special attention given to the making of cut double 


helical “ noiseless” drives for mill and calender operation 


Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. 
ANSONTA, CONN., U.S. A. 
Branch Office: 810 Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Labor Neb in Production—ll 
By J. ¢ 





Executive Standing staff should be well defined as to au- is the consideration of the employes’ 
One of the most important points those so that there will be no ques- wishes, a matter which cannot be prof- 
to be observed in organizing a per- tion as to what he can do, and each itably overlooked. Before taking up 
sonnel department is to have cen- person should be given fairly free ayy of the conerete phases of indus 
tralization, and definition of author- rein in his own field so long as it does trial management the personnel execu- 
itv, coupled with tive should fa 
the eliminatic miliarize himself 
ed tun SIMPLIFIED REPRESENTATION OF THE ORGANIZATION OF erie hinwel 
0 rer Tape, WiI1Tl Olle ie Ss 
- let THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR | 
SO Ti ¢ factories British Trades Fa National We men's Irade and a ms of 
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nanager is hired Labor Congress “Churches of Christ which are large 
oa Womeris Internationalo, @American Federati ante 
as an experi- Union Label League of Catholic Societies yY expressed in 
ment and regard Departments the trade union 
ed bv the em Nationaland = jnovement. 
. ea International 
ployes as ae tad. Unions What of Trade 
As a half-hearted inter- Sian Road Unions? 
measure, the es eal erations The personnel 
tablishment of an iZalions Districts managers who do 
industrial rela- = —— not make them- 
. State Fed- , 
tions department erations selves aware of 
with all that this dl what labor de- 
: : Sub-Districts : 
entails will be a izations irda sires to get out 
failure. Recrea- State t the factory 
‘ ‘ ° exes OUNC!!S ° . . 
t10n, Sanitation, — organization are 
hospital wor k , City un prepared 
and the like must Centrals to handle their 
be an integral Local departments. It 
4 t] iF } Bodies o " als 
part of the labor Local Boord Inakes compara- 
. . Local Counci!s : on 
policy of any District Councils tively small dif 
eompany just as ons ference in this 
: | ‘ J x fe Mi Cv IxO a) 7 Local Unions 
is the payroll. Shop Clubs regard whether 
In some cases the CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD BUFFALO PODUNK NEW YORK the manager con- 
personnel mana ILLINOIS NEW YORK siders that the 
ger is also the aims of his em- 
employment manager. This central- not conflict with other departments. ployes are ‘‘ good ’’ or ‘‘ bad ”’ if hei 


izes authority and avoids conflict be- 


tween two departments which are 
working with the same end in view. If 
there is an employment head and a 


personnel head, each with equivalent 
authority, there is likely to be conflict 
of views and authority with result- 
ant hindrances to both departments. 
There should be one man, possibly 
one of the vice-presidents, in general 
charge of the labor end of the fac- 
tory whose duty it is to consult with, 
advise, and direct the various heads 
of the divisions in this department 
so that there will be a co-ordinated 
policy 

Each man’s position on the labor 





For instance, the staff member in 
charge of recreation can probably do 
better work if he is allowed wide 
scope within the limitations of his 
budget. 

Quick action, elimination of red 
tape, are other factors which should 
be provided for in the organization 
of this work. Immediate settlement 
of any labor grievance is often pos- 
sible, whereas if there is delay for 
several hours the trouble may spread 
rapidly. Where practicable, it is 
often a good idea to have fifteen min- 
utes staff meetings every morning 
to clear up current issues. 

The second factor to contend with 


io 





not fully aware of what these aims are 
in detail, how the workers regard the 
industrial relations activities, and on 
what points the working force is dis- 
satisfied with the organization. In 
other words, the employment man 
ager should be enlightened with re 
gard to the policies of his subordi- 
nates, whether he considers them to 
be friendly or inimieal. 


Labor in the Rubber Industry 


For this reason, it is the purpose 
of this article to discuss in some de- 
tail the types of trade unionism in 
the United States. Akron is not a 
union town and the entire rubber in- 
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dustry employs a very small per- 
centage of union help rhis is due 
largely to two facts: First, that the 
labor supply in the rubber trade is 
largely Durnng the winter 
time a great many men come in from 
the rural districts and other types of 
floating labor are used in the sum- 
mer tims large percent 
age of those employed in the indus- 
try are foreigners who have not be- 
American life, 
lack the so-called class-consciousness, 
and are often regarded with distrust 
by their American fellow-laborers. 
One of the few serious attempts to 
unionize the workers in the rubber 
industry was made by the lL. W. W. 
in the famous Akron strike. At that 
estimated that the Akron 


local had several thousand members, 


casual. 


Secondly, a 


come affiliated witl 


time it was 


but this has dwindled almost to noth 
ing. The various strikes engineered 
by the |. W. W. have been shown to 
be largely flareups in the industrral 
world instigated by an organization 
which has small financial resources 
ind little staying power 
Types of Unionism 

There is no occasion here to pass on 
the ethics of unionism but simply 
to discuss the various types that ex- 
ist so that the employment manager 
may have a general idea of the union 
situation. Any individual labor 
struggle presents so many factors 
from so many different points of view 
that to condemn or praise either party 
offhand would be futile. One of the 
foremost authorities on unionism in 
the United States was the late Rob- 
ert Franklin Hoxie, author of ‘‘ Trade 
Unionism in the United States.”’ He 
made a lifelong study of the subject 
from both the practical and theoreti- 
eal standpoint. His book classifies 
unions into four groups. The first 
of these is known as ‘‘ business 
unionism,’’ which accepts the wage 
system, as it is, seeks the best obtain- 
able turns of employment for its own 
membership and uses the method of 
collective bargaining to obtain its 
ends. This type of unionism is also 
strengthened by mutual insurance 
and occasionally resorts to strikes. 
The American Federation of Labor 
contains all types of unionism in its 
vast organization, but the business 
type is predominant in the Federa- 
tion. 

The second classification is ‘‘ uplift 
unionism ’’ which accepts along with 
the wage system the whole existing 
social order. Its mission is the dif- 
fusion of leisure class culture and 
middle-class virtues among workers. 
‘* Mutual insurance is its main fune- 
tion and homiletics its preoccupa- 
tion.’’ There is no one organization 
which really represents that type, al- 
though there is a strong infusion of 
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uplift in most unions that are domi- 
nated by the business animus. 

Existing on a much smaller scale 
are the revolutionary unions which 
aim at the overthrow of the capitalis- 
tic system and its capture by the 
working class. The Chicago organi- 
zation of the |. W. W. is the predomi- 
nant representative of this type 
which has for its slogan ‘‘ one big 
union *’ and ‘* the general strike.’’ 

Predatory or hold-up unionism is 
the fourth class, which used to be 
more prevalent than it is now, when 
irresponsible leaders used the unions 
for obtaining ends of their own and 
had no underlying plans of organiza- 
tion except to harass the employers 
and get as much as possible for them- 
selves and their immediate constitu 
ents. This type has several varia 
The dynamiting career of the 
Structural [ron Workers is a familiar 
example. 

There is another class of unions 
which is created by the employers for 
their own use and are regarded by 
the other workers as ‘‘ yellow.’’ This 
type is small and has comparatively 
little influence. because it does not 
really represent the labor point of 
view, 


tions. 


Extent of Unionism 

Unionism is one of the most com- 
plex and widespread of the social in 
stitutions in the country. There are 
probably 30,000 local unions in the 
country and about 130 national 
The American Federation of 
Labor alone has a membership in ex- 
cess of two million. 

This Federation may therefore be 
considered the chief labor organiza- 
tion in the country and a review of its 
structure and how it may affect the 
rubber industry is worth considering 
at this point. 

The Federation is well named, as it 
is a combination of national and in- 
ternational unions, each of which has 
self-government. There is some 
‘ sympathetic ’’ striking on the part 
of various units of the group, but this 
is usually carried on on a local rather 
than a national seale. For instance, 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ is allied with the A. F. of L., 
but as a matter of fact comes little 
if at all under its jurisdiction. 

In the Federation there are two 
main types of organization, the trade 
unions and the industrial unions. 
The former type is made up of trade 
locals composed of men all of the 
same craft or trade. The industrial 
union local is made up of the men in 
all the erafts or trades in a given 
industry. For instance, i€ the rub- 
ber industry were unionized, all of 
Akron’s population might be in one 
industrial local, which would be fed- 
erated with a state and national body, 


bodies. 
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which in turn would send delegates to 
the A. F. of L. Or, the trade union 
might predominate in Akron so that 
the men in, say, the tire room would 
be in a local of their own and affili- 
ated with tire workers in rubber fac- 
tories throughout the country. In 
fact it is the latter type of organiza- 
tion which prevails in the A. F. of 
L., although industrial unionism is 
growing. In places which are too 
small to have organizations related to 
a given trade or industry, local 
unions are sometimes formed under 
the direct wing of the head organiza- 
tion, but it is the policy of the A. F. 
of L. to connect these units with some 
minor union in the*Federation as soon 
as possible. Another phase of union- 
ism which often has to be faced is 
that many cities have central labor 
unions in which the various crafts and 
industrial locals are united for com- 
mon ends, using sometimes the 
weapon of the sympathetic strike, as 
was recently the case in Kansas City. 

Although the purpose of unionism 
is, in the main, to get as large a share 
of the fruits of production, to get 
‘more, more, more, now,’’ there are 
certain advantages to the employer 
in handling union labor which are 
pointed out by its advocates. 

Unionists claim to supply the em- 
plover with a sufficient amount of re- 
sponsible high-grade labor. They 
guarantee to exercise a disciplinary 
control over their members and see 
that they do a good day’s work for a 
good day’s pay. They promise to re- 
lieve the factory from the danger of 
sudden and ill-considered strikes 
which sometimes flare up in unorgan- 
ized industry. They claim to pro- 
tect the plant from sabotage, waste of 
materials, and other revolutionary 
methods of unorganized workers. 
They assure the employer stability of 
outlook, guaranteeing to keep the in- 
dustry supplied with helpers and to 
reduce labor turnover. They claim 
that their membership can turn out 
better work than the unorganized 
workers, and that they can perform 
many auxiliary tasks which the un- 
organized laborer is not competent to 
handle. 

Preparedness 

There are many arguments on the 
other side which need not be pre- 
sented here. The personnel manager 
is usually from the employing class 
and is aware of the features of union- 
ism which are usually considered in- 
imical to that class. The employment 
executive of a present day factory, 
however, should familiarize himself 
with all sides of the question in order 
to prepare himself for issues which 
are sure to arise. 

According to the experiences of fac- 
tories and business houses so far as 
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these have come within the writer’s 
knowledge, the restaurant is one phase 
of industrial management which 
never meets with opposition from the 
employes. Bonus systems, profit- 
sharing plans, housing regulations, 
and insurance are sometimes opposed 
on the grounds of paternalism, but 
this ery never seems to be raised 
against the restaurant. 

Even in institutions like the New 
York Life Insurance Co., where the 
noon-day meal is provided for the em- 
ployes free of charge and is compul- 
sory, there is no ery of industrial 
feudalism. Apparently the ever-pres- 
ent human delight in a ‘‘ free feed ’’ 
overcomes temporarily whatever theo- 
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retical objections some of the more 
independent employes may have to 
apparent patronage. The New York 
Life company, however, estimates that 
it is repaid for this outlay by the bet- 
ter work which the employes do in the 
afternoon compared with the output 
before this system was established. 

Although it is the frequent prac- 
tice in New York City for banking 
houses who have industrial relations 
department to conduct restaurants 
free of charge or on a less-than-cost 
basis, yet the general practice in fac- 
tories throughout the country is to 
run moderate-priced establishments 
which aim to pay for themselves di- 
rectly. 





The Rubber Age Trade 





Inquiries on any rubber trade subject are solicited. 
are sent by mail; others are printed below. 
Trade Information Exchange, 120 West 32d Street, New York. 


Information Exchange 


Answers in 
Address all inquiries to’ Rubber Age 


many cases 








Rapeseed Oil Prices 

Inquiry No. 27.—I am in the mar- 
ket for refined rapeseed oil and note 
that this article is quoted in your mar- 
ket reports at $1.75 to $1.80 a gallon, 
whereas, I have not been able to buy 
it for less than $2 a gallon. Kindly 
let me know where I can get refined 
rapeseed oil at prices quoted by you. 

inswer.—You can get refined rapeseed 
oil at prices quoted in THe Rupper AGE 
sND TrrE News market reports, or very 
near prices and well below $2.00, 
from the Boyer Oil Co., 29 Broadway, 
New York. 


those 


Wants Orange Oil 

Inqury No, 28—Will you kindly 
put us in touch with a source of sup- 
ply of orange oil such as is used in 
deodorizing rubber for certain lines 
of manufacture ? 

Answer.—Orange oil is not generally 
handled by dealers in chemicals for the 
rubber trade; it more properly 
to the drug trade and you can obtain it 
from the following Dodge & 


belongs 


concerns: 


Alcott Co., S87 Fulton Street, New York: 
McKesson & Robbins, 91 Fulton Street, 
New York; Fritsche Brothers, S82 Beek- 
man Street, New York. 


McBurney and Mayall Processes 

Inquiry No. 29.—We note in your 
‘* Technical Course in Rubber Manu- 
facture ’’ descriptions of the Charles 
MeBurney and Thomas J. Mayall 
methods for reclaiming rubber. Do 
you know of any plants which are us- 
ing these methods of reclaiming rub- 
ber ? 

{nswer.—We know of no 
using these methods of reclaiming 
ber. 


concerns 
rub- 


Plans for Mechanical Goods Factory 
Inquiry No. 30—We anticipate 
adding a hose department to our rub- 
ber factory, particularly for making 
molded pneumatic tool hose, garden 


hose, etc., and possibly also an in- 
ner tube and tire accessories depart- 
ment. Have you any plans or layouts 
covering the scope of such depart- 
ments ? 

Answer.—We have no plans of the kind 
you need, but we have in preparation and 
will publish shortiy a series of articles 
on the manufacture of mechanical rubber 
which will include factory plans 
for this line of rubber manufacture. 

Taking Up Buffing Wheel Dust 

Inquiry No. 31.—Will you be kind 
enough to advise us where we may se- 
cure a suction device for taking up 
the fine particles of rubber which fly 


cr. . 
foods, 
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off buffing wheels when tires and 
tubes are being buffed? 
Answer.—You can obtain the device 
you want from the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Albany Building, Boston, 
Mass., or from the Buffalo Forge Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Entitled to “More Miles” 

Concerning Inquiry No, 26, relat- 
ing to a tire adjustment problem, 
printed in THe Rupser AGE AND TIRE 
News of April 10, we add the opin- 
ion of L. B. Mangum: 

Have just read, with interest, your ar- 
ticle in the April 10 issue regarding a 
“Tire Adjustment Problem—Inquiry No. 
2.” 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Goodell 
rather than with Mr. Jacobus as to an 
“equitable and honest” adjustment, pro- 
vided of course that each thread tire is 
guaranteed for specific mileage, and it is 
acknowledged by the adjuster that the 
tire returned is defective. 


If the tire listing at $50.05 is guar- 
anteed for 4000 miles, it is only fair to 


assume that the one listing at $39.85 is 
guaranteed for 6000 miles; therefore, on 
this basis, the user is certainly entitled to 
$19.92 “more miles.” 

If he prefers to use a “C” thread in- 
stead of a “B” thread, he should be 
given the allowance of $19.92, which 
would make the adjustment price of the 
“OC” thread $10.13. 

I contend that a user is entitled to 
unearned service on the tire originally 
purchased when closing adjustments, and 
have often adjusted regular sizes with 
oversizes, in each instance making the 
allowance on the size of tire returned 
and then deducting from the price of the 
oversize. For example, if a customer is 
entitled to a 30 per cent reduction on a 
32 x 31% tire, I do not offer a 55 x 4 
for 70 per cent regular value, but figure 
30 per cent off the price of a 32 x 34, 
and then deduct this much from the price 
of a 33 x 4. 





Review of Recent Books 


Woop AND OTHER ORGANIC STRUCTURAL MATE- 
RIALS. $y Charles H. Snow, C. E., Se. D.; 
Dean of the School of Applied Science, New 
York University: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, (445 illustrated, cloth 
bound.) 


pages, 


The latest edition of this valuable book 
is of particular interest to the rubber in- 
dustry in that rubber is added to the al- 


ready long line of structural materials 
which it has been found necessary to 


teach the rising engineering generation. 
Heretofore rubber was hardly considered 
as a structural material in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but due to the alertness 
of rubber manufacturers, rubber has 
gradually begun to take the place of other 
materials to such an extent that Dean 
Snow has deemed it advisable to add a 
large chapter on, “India-rubber as a 
structural and machine material.” 

The purpose of the book is to present 
general as well as physical characteristics 
of organic structural materials as woods, 
paints, varnishes, glues, creosotes and 
india rubber, and it is designed for engi- 
neers, architects, students, teachers and 
others who use the materials described or 
who are interested in their properties. 

This subject naturally was prepared for 
those with little or no knowledge of rub- 
ber and as such it is treated from the very 
beginning. Gradually the reader is car- 
ried from one step to another until a very 
complete knowledge of the entire col- 


lecting, preparation, manufacture and 
vulcanization of rubber is obtained. The 
chapter starts with several introductory 
paragraphs which give sources of the 
crude rubber supply. Then the collection 
of latex is followed by the methods used 
for its coagulation and subsequent ob- 
taining of crude rubber. Classification of 
rubber is given under the heads of geo- 
graphical and botanical divisions, fol- 
lowed by explanations of crude and re- 
fined rubber, fresh and reclaimed rubber, 
wild and plantation rubber. 

From this point, the various processes 
which are necessary to produce the fin- 
ished product are given in a very concise 
and accurate form. Washing, drying, mix- 
ing, compounding, calendering and hot 
and cold vulcanization are very capably 
treated so that there is nothing left to the 
imagination of the student. Enough de- 
tails of the uses and properties of the fin- 
ished articles are given so that the de- 
signing engineer will not be apt to incor- 
rectly allow of a poor substitute. At the 
end of the chapter are added the attempts 
which have been made to secure synthetic 
rubber and the possibilities of its manu- 
facture becoming sufficiently large so as 
to be considered as a source of supply. 

Dean Snow has consulted many authorti- 
ties so as to be able to present only the 
accepted and correct practices of the in- 
dustry and the book is sure to be much 
more valued on this account. 





























































Application of Catalysis to Vuleanization 


Crude rubb ontains besides pure 
iui @) , impurities tl most 
} ‘ } il the fol- 
owlD I Saponifiable or non 
saponiiiable resins ith or without 
rotative power Z \zotated matter. 
fi hie! esicl thie proteins isolated 
by Sper are mind ! nes, the 
oxidizing effect of hich on gums in 
the presen / iS tackiness 
and the destruction of tl rubber 

These substances were lone con 
Sidierecdl: detrimental and forts wer 
mace by ashing and therwise to 


eliminate Them S mune} possibli 
from rubber ihe Tact, he ever, that 
it was found impossible Oo success 
fully vuleanize chemical! pure gums 
produced syntheticall starting from 
isoprene, led to the belief that the pro 
teins al resins that ieking in 
the svnthet yrodu ist play a 
certain role in vuleai on The 
same results re obtained from plan 
tation rubber from whiel t had been 
attempted tl dut oagulation 
or by inter s| r to eliminate 
all matt it} il ibber 

As much as S lesirable to 
free rubber from the destruetive 
enzymes, a certaul lancity of resins 
and proteins ere found to play a 
role of prime tmportance during vul 
canization espe Wi rs writings 
the importance of the proteins had 
heen questioned “al | i“ physical rathe I’ 
than a chemical role was attributed to 
them a role somewhat similar to that 
attributed by Selliegmann to the elas 
tic substance of rubber 

Biffen, taking as a basis micro 


SCOPE analysis mm whieh the proteins 


that can be colored black with silver 
salts are easily perceptible, claimed 
that they played a very important 
role in coagulation by forming a kind 
of webbing that enclosed the globulk s 
of pure aban Mranck, after many 
tests on Hevea latex, was of the sam 


however. 
not 


Other 


nt proteins 


opinion scientists 
had 
necessary 


of 
Llaas, 


shown th were 


in obtaining a good coagu 


latex Jong ana 
for 


coagulating ¢ 


lum Tromp de 
diffi 
latex 


found 


. tlle 
astilioa 


Instance no 
in 
after removing the proteins with aleo 
hol Spence and obtained 
perfeet coagulation in latices greatly 
diluted in which the pro 
teins could not coagulate at the same 


culty 
(‘rossl\ 


water in 


time as the eaoutchouec. Vietor Henry 
and Zimmermann, pursuing micro 
scopic studies, arrived at the con 
clusion that rubber latex will coagu 


late without any proteins being pres 
ent. Lastly, Barrett found that in 
acetic acid coagulation such as is 
made on Far Eastern plantations, the 
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richness or the poverty of the latex 
in proteins did not affect coagulation 
ik any These con- 
cerned the physical role only of the 
their role, which 
important, being disre- 


respect. studies 


proteins, chemical 
is far 
garded. 
The theory advanced by Weber and 
Liffen would appear therefore to have 


more 


been wrong. 
Chemical Role of Proteins 
Lock and Bumber made the first 
ybservations concerning the chemical 
role ot proteins. These scientists, 


studying the physical invariables of 
plantation rubber after vul- 
found = that tensile 
In Inverse to 


r* finn d 
canization, Its 


strength was ratio its 
pure 
The 


sé arches 


contents. 
oft thess 
showed : | 


rilin 
extensive re 
That rubber 
completely freed of its resins by pro- 
longed extraction, not 
vuleanize and that a minimum con- 
tent of 0.3 per cent of these substances 
to produce the vuleani 
ation phenomenon; (2) that rubber 
deprived of proteins vuleanizes 
slowly and poorly and that its tensile 
strength, compared with an ordinary 
sample, is reduced from 5 to 1 and 
the céefficient of vulcanization drops 
from 3.62 to 1.15. 

Stevens and Beadle made another 
discove ry of creat importance when 
they found that if one artificially in 
creases the protein or the azoted sub 
of rubber, vulcani 
accelerated, physical 


ré sults 


acetone does 


Is hecessary 


tS 


stance contents 


zation 18 con- 
stants and tensile streneth especially 
and the coefficient of 
vulcanization becomes higher. 

important 
proved the 


ure increased 


discoveries 


important 


ry’ 
| hese 


very 
undoubted], 


chemical role played by resins and 
proteins in vuleanization. An ae 
celerating and vitalizing role, due 


probably to catalytic action, although 
neither Beadle, Stevens Lothar 
Weber furnished any explanation of 
this action. They limited themselves 
to noting without advancing 
anys theory on the subject. Their ob 
were correct. Subsequent 
researches of Grantham and Eaton 
and finally their last published 
studies in July, 1916, not only econ- 
firmed these discoveries but further 
showed the growing importance of 
the role played by proteins and resins 
in vulcanization. 

Eaton and Grantham noted 
under the influence of anerobe 
teria, the proteins of rubber changed 
into a composition that they were un- 
able to isolate. This composition dur- 
ing vuleanization, acts as an accelera 
tor and lessens the heating time, and 


nor 


results 


servations 


that 
bae- 


Q 


the 
latter case acting as a In 
the presence of antiseptic substances 
formol, the bacteria trans- 

does not and there 


nevertheless, 


increases physical constants, in 
vitalizer. 


such 
formation oceur, 
is no acceleration but, 
a slight imerease in the 
stants. This latter will be explained 
more freely later. 

The same negative results are noted 
when rubber is sterilized by steam or 
by thus preventing bac- 
teriological action the 
By treating in the same manner other 
proteins, such peptones, 
and proteins precipitated from ser 
ums, similar, if not the 
erating and vitalizing r 
obtained. 

It must be stated, however, that the 
results obtained are not dependent 
upon the nitrogen ecoutent of the rub- 
ber and that a sample with a high 


as 


physical con- 


ceryoscopy, 


on proteins. 


as caseln, 


Sa LL accel 


sults. 


are 


content of nitrogen frequently gives 
results that are less desirable than 
another far less rich in azote. If one 


accepts the theory that azote cannot 
easily enter into reaction except under 
certain given conditions produced by 
bacteriological action, this feature 1s 
easily explained. An explanation for 
all this is to be found in the 
searches of Effront, which were prob- 
ably unknown to Eaton and Grant- 
ham, treating of the doubling of pro 
teins and diamine acids under the in 
fluence of bacteria or enzymes. 

Effront laid down the pr neiple 
that of under suitable conditions an 
enzyme is caused to react on a pro- 
tein, the latter is doubled in fatty 
acids on one hand, and in amines or 
ammonias, on the other 

If we go to Spence’s researches we 
will find that the protein of rubber 
presents itself in the shape of a con- 
jugated protein, probably a_ glyco- 
protein, which by hydrolysis becomes 
a glyco-amine. It is certain 
that it is this substance that develops 
in the reactions reported by Eaton 
and Grantham and reacts as an aecel- 
erator and a vitalizer. These re- 
actions are therefore due to an amine 
This is a very 


re- 


almost 


or an amine substance. 
important fact which makes it pos- 
sible to explain the chemical phase of 
the reactions that we have just men- 
tioned. 
Reactions 

These facts being established, and 
the action of the resins and proteins 
in vuleanization being estab- 
lished, let us examine successively 
what reactions occur when sulphur 
is caused to react at vulcanizing tem- 
perature on these two substances. 

The resins of rubber present them- 


also 
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selves as cholesterol ethers, acetates, 
amyrine and lupeol acetate. That is 
to say, ethers produced by the action 
of a fatty acid, acetic acid, on a sec- 
ondary alcohol, cholesterol. 

Under the influence of heat these 
ethers have a tendency to decompose 
and the very complex molecule of the 
cholesterol to crack and give birth 
to less complex products. When the 
cracking occurs, as can be noted in 
pyrogenating the resins of gutta Jelu- 
tong, an abundance of hydrogen and 
acetylene is released. 

At vulcanizing temperatures this 
decomposition is only partial but the 
quantity of hydrogen produced 
sufficient, in presence of sulphur at 
135 deg. C., to bring about the forma- 
tion of hydro-sulphurie acid in large 
proportion. This reaction was first 
observed by one of the discoverers of 


iS 


vuleanization, Haneock, and it was 
also noted by Payven who carefully 
deseribed it in his studies on rubber. 


Therefore, if one studies the action 
of resins on sulphur at vuleanization 
temperature, one finds that the result 
the generation of hydrosulphuric 
acid in abundant quantity. We will 
further on the important part 
hyvdrosulphurie acid may play in vul 


IS 
SCe 


canization 
The proteins of rubber which were 
in the 
mus- 


isolated by Spence “ure 
conjugated 
cines or the gluco-proteins studied by 
Schiedberg. They are formed by the 
earbohydrate with an 
anime, in the form of amino-acids, 
and by hydrolisis. Under the action 
of the enzymes which always accom 


first 


form of proteins ; 


uniting of a 


panies this latter process they ean 


hvdrolize themselves, giving birth to 
olueos-amines 

I] fl OH 

CHO ( €; ( 

Ol if | 


if 
ber, 


Spence 


one prepared the protein of rub- 
following the used by 
and Kratz, dissolving 
crude rubber in benzine in the pres- 
ence of trichloracetic acid, and then 
subjecting the product thus isolated 
to enzymic action, either by rubber 
enzymes Effront’s ‘‘ Amylase,”’ 
one obtains a substance that acts dur- 
ing vuleanization like the fermented 
proteins of Eaton and Grantham and 
under analysis, presents the charac- 
teristics of gluco-amine. With phenyl- 
hydrazine, the protein glu- 
coeagone, and with hydrolxylamine, a 


system 
by 


or 


gives 


glucoseamine oxime which melts at 
122 deg. C. Bromine water oxidizes 
it into glucosamie acid, and nitric 


acid changes it into isosaceaharie aeid. 
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If one takes this substance, which 
is nothing more than a transforma- 
tion product of the protein, under the 
enzymic action in rubber, and heats 
it with sulphur at vuleanization tem- 
perature i. e. 135 deg. C. it is found 
tq give birth to the following prinei 
pal products: 

L) Hydrosulphurie acid. 

2) Sulfocyanmic acid. 

The hydrosulphurie acid character 
izes itself readily, by lead acetate and 
nitroprussiate of sodium. The sul 
phocvanhydrie acid is brought out by 
iron perchloride and proto of 
copper, which gives a non-soluble pre 
cipitate of copper sulphoevanate. 
Thus, the action of the resins and the 
proteins on the sulphur at vuleani 


salts 


zation temperature gives birth to 
hvdrosulphuric and — sulphocyanie 
acids. The formation of the latter 
substance 1s not surprising, for it 


always comes when sulphur, azotated 
products and derivatives are 
heated together. It for in 
stance, in water used for purifying 


coal 
OCCILLIS, 
coal gas. In this ease also it is always 


accompanied by hydrossulphurie aeid. 


{cids 


Character of the 


these substances, 


Llow 


which 


Can two 
surely due to the action 
of sulphur at 138 deg. C. on rubber 
containing a normal quantity of 
resins and proteins, react and thus 
cause the rapid vulcanization of the 
rubber = and its tensile 
strength and, consequently, its polym- 


are 


increase 


eration ? 

Let us consider successively 
character of each of these 
Harries has finally agreed to the the 
ories of Weber and Oswald by dem 
onstrating that vuleanization happens 


the 
acids. 


CHO CH NH 


in An adsorption 
phase, during which the sulphur re 
mains extractable with acetone and 
the rubber passes from a semi-stable 
to a stable form which is character- 
ized by its non-solubility in hydro 
chloride (chlorhydrate) in chloro- 
form; (2) A chemical phase, during 
which the adsorbed sulphur combines 
with the rubber, producing a_polu- 
prene sulphide which becomes inex- 
tractible by acetone. 

$v going back to the principles of 
colloidal chemistry, sulphur, to be 
adsorbed by a colloid like rubber, 
must itself be in a colloidal state S, ; 
but it is introduced into the mixture 
in a polymerie state S.. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to first break its ag- 


two phases: ] 


74 
iv 


gregates and bring it to a colloidal 
State. 

This transformation easily 
brought about by heat, but it is slow 
and proportional to the mass acted 
upon. This explains why it is that 
by increasing the quantity of sulphur 
in compound the vulcanizing time is 
lessened. The hydrosulphur that was 
generated by the reaction of the resins 
and the proteins on the sulphur, 
to obtain colloidal 


is 


makes it easier 
sulphur. 

If sulphur is heated in the pres- 
ence of air or of a substance contain- 
ing oxygen, like oxidized rubber or a 
metallie oxide, a sulphurous acid and 
a sulphide, corresponding to the oxide 
used, are produced. This is the re- 
action that is always used with lith 


arge and magnesia oxide which are 
good accelerators : 

16 Pho 38. 16 PbS SSO 

16 MeO 38. 16 MeS SSO 


According to whether the thermie 
equation, corresponding to b in the 
chemical equation, is positive or nega 
the reaction occurs more or less 


tive, 
rapidly. With litharge, the equation 
is exothermic and _ releases—202 


calories (calorie heat necessary to 
raise the temperature of a kilogram 
of liquid water from 0 to 1 deg. C 

the reaction as it is demonstrated in 
practice is very rapid and the accel 
eration very marked. With magnesia, 
the equation is endothermic and re- 
quires but this incon 
venience is compensated for by the 
large quantity of retained air 
tained in light magnesia. It is to this 
occlusion of air that magnesia owes its 
accelerating effect. With zine oxide, 
the equation is clearly emothermic. 
This substanee contains little or no 
retained air and acts as a mere filler, 


328 calories, 


con- 


having no accelerating effect. 

The same is true with most metallic 
oxides of which the thermie equation 
is negative; in the case of the forma 
tion of sulphurous acid. 

In presence of hydrosulphurie acid 
the sulphurous acid thus created re 
acts, giving birth to colloidal sulphur 
Water: 

SO (HS 2 HO 

This is the classical reaction that 1s 
constantly applied in purifying coal 
gas for lighting purposes. 

The formation of colloidal sulphur, 
which is capable of adsorption by rub 
ber, is thus explained; the rapidity 
of its formation being proportionate 
to the rapidity of the formation of the 
sulphurous acid. 

On the other hand, it must not be 
forgotten that sulphurous acid and 
hydrosulphurie acid are gases; the 
obey Graham’s law and diffuse in the 
rubber mass at a speed that is uni- 
versally proportional to the square 
root of their densities. 


and 
3S 








Technical Course in Rubber Manufacture’ 


By H. E. Simmons, M.S. 


Professor of Chemistry in the Municipal University of Akron 


In this section it will be 
ot the 


our alm to 


simply point out som general 
principles of this great game of com 
pounding. Some of these principles 
are gained from scientific experiment 


nig and SOTHE from what IS commonly 


called practical experience. To Sa\ 
that more has been gained through 
one souresr than another would hardly 
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SECTION XX 
Compounding 


ers. Today we find the large labora- 
establishing and prosecuting 
research nature along the 


This, 


tories 
work of a 


line of organic accelerators. 


again, is done with the idea of gaining 
some knowledge that in the hands of 
their compounders will enable them 
to develop greater speed in curing 
and thus to inerease production, 
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fair, 
the other. 

The art of compounding, 
it may be ealled, has developed in the 


seein 


“as each has profited trom 
for such 


last few years from the point where 
it was purely a rule of thumb to the 
extent that today men are trained in 
the scence of compounding. In fact, 
may go further and that the 
large expenditure of money in the 
way of equipping laboratories and in 


Wwe Say 


hiring men to operate them, is sim- 
ply for the benefit of the men who are 
in charge of the compounding. For 
Instance, we may find in a laboratory 
several men whose whole time is given 


over to routine work in the test 
ing of erude rubbers, and for what 
reason? That they may turn over 


some valuable information to the com- 
pounders. We find men, too, testing 
up the purity of the pigments, again 
to be of assistance to the compound- 
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Just the extent to which an organi- 
zation is able, through its research 
facilities, to gain advanced knowl 
edge, it progresses ahead of its com- 
petitors. It is interesting to note in 
this connection that a certain com- 
pany, five years ago, boasted of the 
fact that they were spending $100,- 
000 annually in research work and 
from the way this company has gone 
ahead we are safe in the assumption 
that today they are spending even 
more. Here the question may be 
asked, would any company make this 
expenditure if they were not realiz- 
ing this amount in return ? 

lt matters not in what particular 
line of work the compounding is be- 
ing done, the same problems are ever 
before the compounder, whether he is 
engaged in compounding tires or toy 
The following points are all 
given its 


balloons. 
to be considered and each 
due attention : 

1—Quality, 


including tensile 


SO 


Ine. 


erain, stretch, set, 
to abrasion, to 
deterioration due 


strength, elasticity, 
hardness, resistance 
tearing, to cutting, 
to ageing. 

2— Adaptability of to the 
processes through which it must pass, 
milling, calendering and 


stock 


such as 
spreading. 
3—Length of time and conditions 
required for vulcanization. 
4—Compatibility with other stocks 
with which it is used. 

As an example of this let us sight 
the different stocks which must be de- 
veloped in the construction of a solid 
tire, where it is necessary to produce 
a stock which will form a union with 
a metal base on one side and with the 
soft vulcanized tread on the other: 

5—Color. 

6—Speeifie gravity. 

i—Cost. 

We shall 
these points as they bear upon com 
pounding in mechanical goods, 
dipped goods, tires and hard rubber. 

When it comes to the compound 
ing for mechanical goods, the prob- 
lem, with the exception of a few spe- 
cials, presents itself in this manner. 
The compounder is advised of the 
terms as ealled for by the specifica- 
tions in a contract which includes 
price, delivery, specific gravity, color, 
and usually definite tests to which the 
article must be subjected and pass. 
He will, therefore, take the material 
available and meet the specifications 
with as much margin of quality as the 
price will allow. It is to his advan- 
take to make the time of cure as short 
as possible in order that the equip- 
ment may render the maximum pos- 
sible production. Otherwise the con- 
ditions are the same as encountered 
in other stocks. 

We shall therefore take each point 
separately for discussion. 


now proceed to diseuss 


Tensile Strength 

Tensile strength is determined 
mainly by (a) the quality of the rub- 
ber used; (b) the balance between the 
rubber and other compounding in- 
gredients. This embraces all there is 
to be said of compounding for in 
striking this balance, any or all of the 
properties in (1) are developed. 
Tensile strength is acquired mainly 
by the use of zine oxide and different 
grades of lampblack. Several other 
materials effect tensile strength more 
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or less, but these two are in a class 
by themselves, 

Resistance to abrasion, to tearing, 
to cutting, ete., are very much allied 
to tensile strength, although the latter 
is by no means a measure of them. 
Zine oxide is, beyond question supe- 
rior to all other materials for obtain- 
ing these qualities, consequently one 
almost never finds a rubber compound 
that does not contain zine. 

Grain is another close ally of the 
properties just mentioned. It is de- 
sirable to produce a stock which will 
have a grain that is more or less 
knotted up and consequently will pre- 
vent easy tearing. 

With very few exceptions, the ad- 
dition of other compounding ingredi- 
ents to the rubber tend to eut down 
the strength. In the case of certain 
materials, such inner tubes, sur- 
gical toy balloons, ete., the 
stretch is highly desirable and for this 
in their manufacture, very 
little filler may be used. Such as are 
used are mainly employed as color- 
In this connection we 
might mention antimony, iron oxide, 
arsenic yellow, lampblack, litharge, 
and various organic pigments. 

Occasionally where a cheap stock is 


as 


goods, 


reason 


ing pigments. 


desired, barytes may be used as a 
filler with very little effect upon the 
stretch; however, in the majority of 
uses for which a rubber compound is 
wanted, high stretch is undesirable. 
In tires, for instance, too high a de- 
gree of stretch would cause too much 
flexing resulting in inner friction 
which would cause the tire to go to 
pieces in a short time. No rule can 
be given for a proper balance in re- 
gard to this property since it must 
be worked out by actual experiment 
in each individual ease. 

Elasticity 

Elasticity is measured inversely by 
the ratio of the work done in streteh- 
ing to the work given back by the re 
covery. It is difficult to prophesy 
in advance just how a compound will 
conduet itself in this respect, except 
that most cheap fillers, hke barytes, 
whiting, ete., have a tendeney to de- 
crease this ratio. 

‘Set ’’ is nothing but an approxi- 
mate measure of elasticity. 

Ageing Qualities 

The deterioration of rubber articles 
upon ageing is undoubtedly one of 
the most objectionable features. This 
deterioration may be due to several 
factors : 

a) Cure, either over vulcanization 
under vulcanization. 

(b) The quantity of sulphur pres- 
ent, either excess of deficit. 

(ec) Oxidation, which may be in- 
fluenced by atmospheric conditions 
such as heat, light, humidity, alter- 
nate wetting and drying, gases in the 
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atmosphere, or in special cases the 
influence of oils, or other chemicals 
which may come in contact with the 
rubber accidentally or of necessity, as 
in the case where hose is turned to 
conduct acids or oils. Here special 
compounding is necessary to produce 
a more resistant compound. 

By adaptability to working on the 


mill or ealender, we mean that the 
compound must not be too soft, 
neither must it be too dry. In cer- 


tain cases precaution must be taken 
to produce stock that will not scorch 
too readily. Again, in the ease of 
frictions, it is necessary to produce 
the desired degree of tackiness for 
frictioning. In the tubing machine, 
some stocks may be too dry and thus 
come through rough; some may swell 
unevenly after coming through the 
die of the tubing machine. Some 
stocks will give trouble due to bloom- 
ing when being ealendered. This will 
cause poor unions in ease it is used in 
laminated fabrications. Thus if the 
stock is soft, either add some filler or 
remove some of the softeners. If too 
dry the reverse of this will undoubt- 
edly prove the remedy. Mineral rub- 
ber, vaseline, pitches, tar and cheap 
wild rubbers, and vegetable oils may 
be used for these purposes. 

In a large number of cases it is nee- 
essary to cure two or more stocks of 
different nature together. The cure 
of each of these stocks must be regu- 
lated so that both will be cured prop- 
erly during the same length of time. 
We will take, for example, solid tire 
stocks. Here the volume of rubber is 
so great that there is a tendency for 
the outside to cure more rapidly than 
the inner part unless the time of vul- 
canization is long enough to permit 
the whole mass to aequire the same 
temperature and remain at this tem- 
perature long enough so that the time 
to heat through and to cool off in the 
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S! 
cass. These properties may be ob 
tained by proper manipulation of the 
sulphur content and by the use of 
suitable accelerators. 


Colors 
The next point is that of color. 
Here the compounder is either asked 
to duplicate a certain stock as to 
color or to produce a stock of certain 
eolor. This is a point which is most 
important in mechanical goods. Of 
course, the trade may become preju- 
diced in favor of a certain color in 
treads or a certain color of inner 
tubes, but the choice is limited to a 
very few shades, while in the case of 
balloons, variety of tints is to be de- 
sired. The number of colors available 
when only inorganic fillers were used 
restricted the selection very much, but 
today with the use of organic dyes 
many different shades and tints are 


possible. When compounding to 
match a certain shade, one often en 
counters difficulty for it cannot al 


ways be foretold just effeet the proc- 
ess of vulcanization is going to have 
upon the particular color pigments 
which are added, and especially is this 
true of certain organic ones. 
Specific Gravity 

Very often the compounder is asked 
to produce a stock of a certain specific 
gravity. This is done by having at 


hand a knowledge of the specific 
gravities of the different materials 
used in compounding. In this con 


nection we will give an example. For 
instance, it is desired to produce a 
stock having a specifie gravity of 1.59. 
Let us assume that the purpose for 
which this stock is to be used will al- 
low the compounder to use fine Para,, 
zine oxide and sulphur. This is a very 
simple formula but the principle may 
the better be grasped from it. The 
compounder arranges his data in the 
following manner: 


Specific (Cost of 
Material Weight Gravity Volume Cost Weight 
Pie PATA ......... 50 .89 26.1 $.81 $40.50 
x 

Zine Oxide......... x (54.9 5.35 5.35 10 549 
BE Ssseacuess 3 1.98 1.51 O4 12 
107.9 $46.11 

center will approximately balance. Conclusion 


Then, again, where tires are vulean- 
ized by the two-cure process, the car- 
cass gets a fair degree of cure in the 
first heat but must retain the prop- 
erty of holding its shape and at the 
same time that of uniting with the 
tread rubber during the second eure. 
The tread rubber on the other hand 
must take a ‘‘ set ’’ cure very quickly 
and be able to hold its shape and form 
a union with that already in the car- 


From his experience he concludes 
that he will use 50 parts of rubber 
with a specifie gravity of .89, and to 
cure this three parts of sulphur with 
a gravity of 1.98. The question that 
remains is to determine the amount 
of zine oxide necessary to give the 
stock a gravity of 1.59. In other 
words, the amount of zine oxide is 
an unknown quantity, but has a grav- 
ity of 5.35. 
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fheretore the cost of one pouna will 
be S427 T ston has a gravit 
0 1 eredo inl oot of if 


li werh 6: } a enubr foot of 
times loo or 99.216 pounds W 


have already determined the cost pel 


pound to be ¥.427, therefore, the cost 
of a eubie foot or volume cost. as it 
is termed ‘ be $.427 times 99.216 
or S42.356 

kK’ rom thie above eXan ple tie 
nethod of compounding ith refe 
ence to cost will also be illustrated 


If the volume cost must be nee ssarily 
low, then cheap rubber and pigments 
must be used lf on the other hand. 
qual tv is not to be sa rificed for eost. 
then better matemals may bye em 
ploved ln this connection, however, 
a compounder is able to save large 
sums Of money ror nis company, 
vhere he is able to produce a quality 
equal to or better than their com 


cost. Ex 
asset. A 


knowledge of 


petitors at a lower volume 
}) riehee here Is i valuabl 
vide experience and 
with a clear un 


fillers and rubbers 


derstanding as to what may be ae 
complished with each one. constitutes 
the requisite for a good compounder. 
Let us point out just a few of the 
troubles that vuarded 


Kirst, some dirt mav get 


many must be 


neainst 
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into the compound, either through the 
fillers in their handling, or in the rub 


ber itself, and as a result many dol 


| 


IS especially true in the case of com- 


pounds which contain a high rubber 


tubes or band stock. The 


adhere to the dirt 


ontent, like 
rubber will not 
particles during vulcanization, and 
Viel finished and the rubber is 

from the for 


on bod and this leaves a hols and 


stretched it separates 


nkens the “roous at Lhis point. 


; 


Second, moisture to any extent in 


inv of the matemals used in a stoe 


objectionable If 


when the stock 


very moisture 


s present ORCS nto 


the vuleanizers and is heated above 


the boiling vater, this en 


pot ol 


losed moisture will eXISt in the gas 


ous condition and caus blowing 


or tl makine of the stock 


porous. 


\gain it may come out toward the 
blistering ” 
mav discolor white 


in fabric, it wil 


surface and there 


CAalist 


; 


valli, tt 


nad, again, if present 


stocl Ss. 


Huse poor mnions in tire construe 


Tron 


Third, if the fillers 
ead compounds or the 


contain ali 
bateh 
irom a previous stock. and t} ese hap 


palis 


pen to find their way into what 1s 


supposed To he a white compound, 
they will discolor =. 
Fourth, great care must be exe) 


cised and close vicilance kept of what 
is going on in the compounding room. 
Should the 
mount of material be 
material be left out of a 
hable to throw that 
stock out in cure, color and gravity, 


unfit for the pur 


wrong kind or the wrong 


tain com 


pound iT will he 


thus rendermege tt 


TONe ror whien if Was To be used. 
“ orching 
Kifth, scorching on the mixing 


machines Is 


forcing the stock to 


ills, calender or tube 
usually due to 
run faster than it should, too ligl 
temperature, too much speed or in 
sufficient 
nye stocks especially suffer from thes 
causes. The best way to get them 


lastic so that thes will run through 


Quick cur- 


warming up. 


ot! er processes more easily, is on the 
mixing mills before any powders are 
added, or, in other 
rubber is well broken down. 

Sixth, 


words, be sur 
what is termed tougl 
is generally caused from in 
sufficient milling of the rubber le 
fore adding the fillers. Then, too, 
compounds have a tendency to 
Sore 


stoek 


SOTLLC 
toughen on long = standing. 
stocks may come off from the mill in 
a good condition, but before the heat. 
caused in mixing, has had time to 
radiate out, the rubber piled in bins 
thus trapping the heat. and there will 
take place a certain degree of vuleani 
‘ration. The result is similar to tough 
stock, but 
dition. 


IS really a scorched eon 
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ars’ worth of goods may be lost. This above, 
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Seventh. a lumpy stock nas he pro- 
duced hi several Ways. 
dirt, as 


lumps which 


kor instance, 
the presence of mentioned 
av cause it; or 
occur in shoddy which has not 
eve nly reclaimed or refined ; then, too, 
the mixing of tough stock or scorched 


stock 


been 


with a soft compound may be 
esponsible. 

Eighth, sulphur bloom on uneured 
friction and 


due to usine tough or 


stock. such as cover 
S ock hhlay be 

. iy es } 
scorched stock, insufficiently 


ip , stock. Too 


warmed 
high a temperature 
on the calender, and, under some con 
ditions, too low a temperature, 
Ninth, poor union of stocks may b 
due to some incompatibility of the 
stocks to be joined, improper prepa 
rooms, dirt. 
anything 
hich may affect the tacky surface of 


incompletely dried ce 


rations of stock in mill 


moisture, soapstone, or 

thre rubber. 

nent, or poor local workmanship. 
Tenth, porosity of the cured stock 


ay we clue to moisture as me ntioned 
under 


or huproper compounding. 


above, insufficient pressure, 


eure, 
> 


related to porosity or blowine. and IS 


surface pitting 1s closely 





eventh, 


‘aused by air trapping, surface, mois- 


ture, or perhaps the Sule CUUSES 
whiel produce porosity. 

Twelfth, improper cure Is a thing 
which must be closel) atehed. If a 
sample is over-cured it cannot be 
brought back for the process of vul 


canization and 1s not reversible, as 


pointed out when we discussed re 


claiming. Over-cured stock may ol 


nav not lack in tensile strength, but 
it always lacks in stretch, is always 
short grain and ages very poorly. On 
the other hand, under cure lacks in 
strength, resilienev and gene) 


Therefore. 


tensile 


lv in aging properties. 
the vuleanizing must be closely 
cheeked., 

Thirteenth, as mentioned above. it 
is difficult to mateh certain shades of 
color due to variations of materials 
used, 


tried to 


phases 


In this section we have 
present a few of the 


encountered 7 


many 
what is termed com 


pounding. 


Akron Salvage Board Formed 

Akron will be the first American city to 
establish a co-operative salvage office in 
an effort to comply with the request of 
the Commercial Economy Board of the 
Council of National Defense, to conserv: 
all waste 

Preliminary plans for this work have 
begun at the Akron Chamber of Com 
merce (reorge W. Sherman, of The B. 
I’. Goodrich Co., has been appointed chair 
man by C. W. Seiberling, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce 

The committee met on April 5, with a 
number of representatives from smaller 
business concerns in Akron to form an or 
ganization, which through private sub 
<riptions will employ: a manager and 
form permanent headquarters to take up 
the work 
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HE seemingly well founded rumor that there is to The Liberty Loan 
be a large curtailment in the imports of crude Appeals have been made to the various special Liberty 
rubber has caused ho surprise To those who have Loan (‘ommittees throughout the eountrs to work 
been following the situation closely. In fact it has been harder, and the response of the rubber industry has been 


large manufacturers have 


the 


anticipated their wants by lay ing in large stocks. 


expected, and many of 
Rubber was produced last vear in greater quantities 


than ever before; the requirements of European manu 
facturers due to war conditions were below normal ; prices 


of the raw product became very attractive and American 


manutacturers had the money with which to buy. They 
bought far in excess of current needs and now when 
curtailment seems imminent, it is reported by a leading 
authority that there are in the neighborhood of seventy 
thousand tons of erude rubber in the country and in 


transit. 


With stoeks of this size practically on hand there seems 


to be little cause to fear the result of restricted imports 
for some time to come particularls when it is consid 
ered that this seventy thousand tons will keep American 


factories in full operation for several months without 
resorting to hew compounds, and that during this period 
a steady but restricted supply will continue to arrive. 

In a few days the War Trade Board will announce the 
restrictions it deems necessary and then manufacturers 
vill 


have opportunities for intelligently laying their 


conditions. 


plans to meet the new They may then con 
sult their old nete books and dig up old formulas that 
all for a little less crude rubber but have other excellent 


they will 


lone been 


ingredients to give strength and durability ; 
vive the reclaimers an opportunity they have 
wel 


looking for: the manufacturers of substitutes will 


come the new conditions. and the effect on the entire 
trade will not be such as to cause apprehension. 
In connection with the curtailment of crude rubber, 


it is not out of place to call attention to the negotiations 
now in progress to still further restrict the manufacture 
of pleasure automobiles. According to press accounts, 
Washington is planning to order a further reduction of 
7) per cent in the of 
Whether such a large is vet necessary 
known, but it seems sure that next vear there will be a 
event, 


manufacture these vehieles. 


reduction is not 


small production of non-essential cars. In any 
there will continue to be a steady demand for tires for 
of gasoline be 


replacement unless the unnecessary use 


restricted. 
It is gratifying to learn that the representatives of the 
the the 


Shipping Board displayed the broadest patriotic inter- 


rubber industry who met in conference with 


est and offered to make any sacrifices deemed necessary 


to win the war. 


splendid; but there must be no let up of effort. 
These are critical days. Our Allies are fighting des 


perately to hold the enemy back. The armies of Eng 


land and France today are ** battling with their backs 
to the wall.””) They are buoved up with one hope, and 
that is that the United States is coming to take her place 
beside them, and to give her strength to beat the foe. 

No one can tell what will follow if the armies of Prus 
sia break through. No one knows the price to be charged 
if the Teutonie forees are victors. 


to the fullest, of 


America is called upon to give men, 
of energy and of money. There must be no holding back, 
and now or never all must give to the Government all 


that it asks. 
‘** Men and women of the American rubber industry, 

heeded. 

found wanting when 

It 


came the great 


it’s up to you **—this message must be 

The rubber industry will not be 
this Third Liberty Loan campaign is over. should 
show the world that, from this industry, 
est number of individual bond buyers. One hundred per 
cent of subseribers in every rubber firm should be the 
steady aim. 


Those who have not bought all the bonds they Can, 


should DO IT NOW. Don’t wait until tomorrow. And 
remember this: America’s sons are ‘* Over There.”’ The 
enemy is using every known means, fair and foul, to 


kill them. 


Promotion of Rural Motor Express Lines 

While rumors of the restriction of crude rubber im- 
ports and the curtailment of automobile production are 
being freely discussed, it is encouraging to note that the 
Council of National Defense has urged upon the State 
Councils that rural motor express lines to connect the 
farms with the cities should be promoted in order to 
facilitate the transportation of foodstuffs to consumers. 

The plan that is encouraged is the ** Return Loads 
System ”’ which farmers ship their various farm 
products to the city and the truck returns loaded with 
This 


it 


by 


the supplies that the farmer requires for his work. 
new system, which is economical in labor because 
allows one man with one truck to do the work formerly 
accomplished by five, provides for a direct and consider- 
able saving in man power, now so badly needed for farm 
work, and would thus permit the cultivation of more 


acreage than is otherwise possible. 
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Cut in Rubber Imports kxpected 


A reduction of something like 5V per eent in crude rubber imports is 
expected to be announced within the next few days. Rubber importers were 


called into a conference 


with Shipping Board officials at Washington on 


Thursday, April 18. The meeting was confidential, but some details of the 


happenings were mad 


e public by a news gathering agency, and it can be 


stated the rubber importers were informed that the action intended in con- 


nection with 


which Is TO vo into fore 


ernde rubber was only one item of a ‘* 
on May 13, and which will consist of many articles 


Second Embargo List ”’ 


that can be imported into the United States only from Canada and New- 
foundland, except as specifically provided for in the licenses already re- 


quired for all Importations. 


Previous import restrictions have applied chiefly to luxuries, whereas 


the new list will curtail the importation of some articles which rank as 


necessities of life. and will include erude rubber. 


According to information gathered 
in the trade,«the erude rubber im 
porters who met Shipping Board offi- 
cials in econference at Washington 
were told that the Government was 
faced with the nec SSIT\ ot eonser’y 
ing cargo space for war needs; that 
unnecessary imports already had 
heen restricted and steps taken to 
prevent the use of eargo space for 
bringing luxuries and non-essentials 
into the United States; but that this 
had not rendered the full relief de 
sired, so it was the intention of the 
Shipping Board to ask the War 
Trade Board to restrict the importa- 
tion of other commodities which, 
though ranking as essentials, might 
be curtailed in their usagt 

In response to the explanation of 
the situation by the Shipping Board 
officials, it is understood that the rub- 
ber importers announced their in 
tention of doing all possible in their 
power to assist, and that these im 
porters laid before the Government 
officials a fairly definite program of 
what they believed could be done to 
save cargo space by curtailing crude 
rubber importations. The data left 
by the rubber importers, it is said, 
is now in the hands of the War Trade 
Board and is being carefully studied 
by this body. 

Fifty Per Cent Reduction Probable 

It was stated at the offices of the 
War Trade Board in Washington 
that no conclusion had been reached 
and that before they would take up 
the matter for definite consideration 
another conference with the repre- 
sentatives of the rubber trade would 
be held this week in New York City. 
The exact date for this meeting eould 
not be stated. 

Leading rubber men to whose at- 
tention the War Trade Board’s 
statement was brought said that they 
believed the New York conference 
would probably be little more than a 
formal meeting. 

At the offices of the Shipping 
Board in Washington it was stated 
to the Washington editor of Tue 
Rupper AGE snp Tire News that the 


proceedings were confidential and 
that it had been agreed that nothing 
would as yet be made publie in re- 
gard to the matter. The news gath- 
ering ageney spread the story with- 
out authorization, and a letter of 
reprimand had been sent to the 
agency in question. 

As matters now stand nothing 
definite is known, but the general im- 
pression in the trade is that crude 
rubber imports will be restricted by 
something like 50 per cent. 

Rubber importers interviewed by 
representatives of THe Ruspper Aat 
\ND Tire News stated that there was 
talk of the restrictions on imports 
being only tentative and limited to 
ninety days to be changed or renewed 
at the end of that period. Others be 
lieve that the curtailment will con- 
tinue for at least a year, during 
which period total imports will be 
not more than 100,000 tons. 

In view of the fact that about 
190,000 tons of erude rubber were 
brought into the United States dur- 
ing the year 1917, the allowance of 
100.000 tons expected by these im- 
porters would amount to a reduction 
of nearly 50 per cent in these im- 
ports. 

During the past five years, im- 
ports of erude rubber into the United 
States have increased about 400 per 
cent. Inasmuch as the automobile 
industry has eurtailed its output, 
some rubber importers said they were 
not surprised at the action of the 
War Trade Board in conserving ship 
tonnage by restricting rubber im- 
ports. 

Another opinion expressed by rep- 
resentative rubber importers is that 
the War Trade Board will refuse 
licenses to importers of Middle East 
plantation rubber with the object of 
forcing Pacific Ocean shipping to 
seek charter in the Atlantic trade 
where bottom space is badly needed. 
It is not believed that crude rubber 
importations from South America 
will be interfered with for the time 
being at least. 

Still another opinion expressed in 
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the trade was that the Government 
would probably fix maximum prices 
for crude rubber to prevent inflation 
of values, and that the total imports 
for the year starting May 13 would 
be limited to 100,000 tons. to be dis- 
tributed as follows: 

37.000 tons 
16.000 tons 
">. OO0 tons 
12.000 tons 
10,000 tons 


Government needs 
Rubber footwear 

Solid tires..... tk rah aie 
Mechanical rubber goods 
Cables and insulating 


OT! 100,000 tons 


[f this latter opinion is correct no 
provision is made for rubber to be 
used in the manufacture of pneu- 
matie tires and manufacturers would 
be left to use up for this purpose the 
supplies of crude rubber they have on 
hand and in transit. 


An Excited Market 


The effect of the 
Washington was to greatly excite the 
New York crude rubber market on 
Friday and Saturday and create a 
heavy demand from both manufac- 
turing consumers and dealers. Many 
of the latter bought freely to cover 
short sales. It has been impossible to 
obtain particulars of transactions but 
it is known that the volume of busi- 


reports from 


ness was very large at rapidly ad- 
vancing prices. Some consumers 
probably received advance informa- 
tion from Washington on Thursday 
for a large volume of business was re- 
ported during the closing hours on 
that day at prevailing prices of 60 
cents for plantation grades. Friday 
business was entirely upset and no 
sellers were in the market. First 
latex and smoked sheets ribbed were 
quoted nominally at an advance of 
five cents a pound, and fine Para rub- 
ber was held at from 63 to 65 cents, 
while the coarse grade was quoted at 
38 cents. No importers are willing to 
quote on future shipments and the 
futures market must be considered 
entirely nominal. 

There is apparently no immediate 
cause for apprehension. Practically 
all large factories, according to re- 
ports, have large stocks of erude rub- 
ber in storage; there are abnormally 
large quantities of rubber afloat 
bound for this country and in transit 
hetween Pacific ports and the rubber 
centers. 

The general 
manufacturers are not disposed to 
buy at increased prices at this time. 

Officials of the Rubber Association 
of America approached by represen- 
tatives of Tue Ruspper AGE AND TIRE 
News refused to make any statements 
or comments concerning the impend- 
ing restrictions, the primary aim of 
which undoubtedly is to transfer 
available bottoms from the Pacifie to 
the Atlantie trade. 


impression is that 
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U. S. Requirements for Rubber Footwear 


War Department Specifications for Short Rubber Boots, for Hip Rubber 
Boots and for Four-Buckle All Rubber Gaiters Given Out 
by Quartermaster’s Buyer of Rubber Goods 


The Shoes, Leather and Rubber Branch 
of the Supply and Equipment Division of 
the Quartermaster General of the Army, 
1800 Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., adopted April 12 the following 
specifications for rubber footwear. They 
signed by Major Gen, Ww. 
Acting Quartermaster General, 
heen out by W. E. Piper, 


have sent 
of Rubber goods: 


were Geo. 
Goethals, 
and 
buyer 


SHORT RUBBER BOOT 

Sample—Each manufacture! 
4 approval to the Quartermaster 
Corps two sample pairs of boots representing 
the design and materials to be used on boots 
delivered on cot Upon approval, one ol 
these tagged wth an approval 
aled to the boot and immediately re 
turned to the manufacturer before work on the 
ontract is begun 

». Rubber Compound—All 
in the construction of these boots shall be 
in regular use by each manufacturer for 
construction of his “extra” or ‘ super 
quality ”’ (so known to the trade). Each 
manufacturer shall, moreover, submit the 
Quartermaster Corps an affidavit that these 
ompounds, or their equivalents, have been 
ised in the production of his “extra” or 
super quality ’ goods for a period of at least 
wo years previous to the contract and that 
given satisfactory service. 
furnished under these 
made over each manu- 
trees, 
Measurements 


SPECIE rion FOR 
Standart 


shall submit f 


boots 


tag se 


rubber < ompounds 
used 
those 
rhe 

goods 


to 


thnese goods nave 
3 Lastse—All 
specifications shall be 
icturer’s regular boot 
5. Veasurements 
vased on boot s 
(1 Height 
of back 
height poot 
less than 16 
>) Girth 


boots 


shall be 
ize 9 
rhe 
not 
inside 
in. 
The 


of the tree 


inside 
The 
not 


height of boot 
than 15 in 
front shall be 


shall less 


circumference at the calf 
over which the boots are 
made sl be not less than 16% in. 
) Weight The weight of the boot, finished 
ind ready for shipment, shall be not less than 
5 Ib pair, size 9 

6. Finisi 
dull finish, 
trademark 
not more 


to be black throughout, 
varnished. No colored 
abels r 1% in. in diameter and 
than on each boot 

y. Leg and Toe Linings—Leg and toe linings 
shall be made of cotton fabric, weighing not 
ian 35-100ths lb. per sq. yd., frictioned 
motion coated, 
Form Leg forms 
otton fabric weighing not 
ib. per sq. yd which sha 


Boots 


and 


are 
not 
ove 


one 


shall be made of 
than 31-100ths 
frictioned on 


less 
ll be 
be made 
than 31 
be frictioned 


shall 


less 


Vamp forms 
weighing not 
yd., which shall 


Forms 
‘ fabric 
100ths | per sq 
on both sides 
10 Inner Vamp Construction 
fabric used for inner vamp shall 
ess than 35-100ths Ib. per sq. yd 
frictioned on both sides 
. gum inner vamp if used without fric 
shall be a sheet of rubber compound not 
15-1000ths of an in. thick. 
shal] contain at least one of these in 
ner vamps, may contain both, 4 rubber toe 
strip not than 25-1000ths an in, thick 
all 
11. Counter Form 
made of cotton fabric 
31-100ths Ib. per sq 
tioned on both sides. 
12. Front and Back Stays—These stays shall 
be made of cotton fabric weighing not less 
than 381-100ths 1b. per sq. yd., which shall be 
frictioned both sides. If preferred, a cloth 
inkle piece of the same frictioned fabric may 
be substituted for the front and back stays. 
'ront stay to extend to top of leg cover. 


The cotton 
weigh not 
and shall be 


less 


of 
be used 

shall be 
than 
fric- 


Counter forms 
weighing not less 
yd., which shall be 


on 


13. Gum Leg Covering—The leg cover shall 
consist of rubber compound not less than 
25-1000ths of an in. thick 

1}. Gum Vamp-—The vamp cover shall con- 
sist of rubber compound not less than 30 
1000ths of an in. thick. 
of an in. thick 

15. Gum Counter—Counter cover shall con 
sist of rubber compound not less than 25- 


1000ths of an in. thick. 


16. Gum Ankle Piece—The gum ankle piece 
shall consist of a rubber compound not less 
than 15-1000ths of an in. thick It must ex- 


tend to top of leg cover at front of boot. 

17. Gum Binding—A binding shall be placed 
around the top of the boot on the outdliie in 
order to give a finished appearance. 

18. Smooth Sole—The smooth sole shall con- 
sistsist of rubber compound not less than 60- 
1000ths of an in. thick. 

19. Tap Sole—The rubber tap sole 


: shall be 
of the design known as ‘“ Spading ” 


and shall 


cover the shank of the boot, and extend com- 


pletely under heel. 


Che tap sole shall weigh not less than % Ib. 
per pair, size 9. 
~”. Heela—The heels shall] be not less than 


56 of an in. thick at the thinnest point and 


shall adhere firmly to the gum sole. f neces- 
sury to insure proper adhesion, a heel cover 
not less than 2-100ths of an in. thick may be 


used between the heel and gum sole. 

21. Insole—The insole shall be lined with 
cotton fabric weighing not less than 35-100ths 
lb. per yd., frictioned, backed with rubber 
compound or fiber stock with coating of rub- 
ber compound. 

22. Sole Form 
of cotton fabric 
100ths Ib, per sq. 
on both sides. 

23. Stiffening 
stiffness to the bottom of the boot, stiffening 
soles shall be used. The total thickness of 
such parts, including the stiffening compound 
on the insole if used, shall be not less than 
20-100ths of an in. 

24. Counter—A stiffening counter shall be 
provided which shall consist of a cotton fabric 
weighing not less than 15-100ths lb, per sq. yd., 
which shall be frictioned and then coated with 
a stiffening compound. The counter complete 
shall be not less than 6-100ths in. thick. 

25. Pull-on—Boots are to be fitted with knob 
pull-ons., 

26. Gum Heel 


Sq. 


The sole form shall be made 
weighing not less than 31- 
yd., which shall be frictioned 
To give the 


Noles necessary 


Stay—A gum heel stay made 
from the same rubber compound as used for 
the outsole, not than 25-1000ths of an in. 
in thickness shall be placed between the lining 
and counter of the boot. 

+. Having in mind the difficulty that would 


less 


arise in factory manipulation if the Quarter- 
master Corps required a vniform detailed speci 
fication from all manufacturers, and in con 


sideration of the Quartermaster Corps accept- 
ing goods manufactured under this very broad 
specification, it is required that each manu 
facturer shall within thirty days of beginning 
manufacture make up a statement of detailed 
material and labor cost for each article of 
rubber footwear on which he receives Govern- 
ment orders This detailed cost shall be 
figured : 

(a) At the actual prices paid for all ma- 
terials. 

(b) At the arbitrary prices of raw ma- 
terials (at approximate market conditions) 
furnished by the War Service Committee 
of the Rubber Industry of the U. 8. A. 
Boot and Shoe Division. 

The total of these detailed costs shall show 
the material and labor costs on a dollar of sell- 
ing value per pair of merchandise sold to the 
Government. These costs shall be sworn to by 
a proper officer of the company, and remain 
on file at the office of the company. These 
costs shall be available to the purchasing and 


inspection chiefs of the Quartermaster Gen 
eral’s office in Washington, or to a properly 
authorized representative. It is understood 


that to substantiate the correctness of the ma 
terial and labor costs shall be given at 
the office of the company to proof of prices 
paid for materials, the record of calender run- 


access 


nings, compounds, and all other information 
necessary to check up the accuracy of the 
figures. These figures will be corrected from 


time to time upon request of the Quartermaster 
Corps. 
SPECIFICATION FOR HIP 


RUBBER BOOT 


To be the same as specification for short rub- 
ber boot, except that the following paragraphs, 
No. 28 to 34, inclusive, shall be added: 

28. Top or Skirt—The top shall consist of 
cotton fabric weighing not less than 43-100ths 
lb. per sq. yd., frictioned with a good quality of 
rubber compound, one side of which shall be 
completely rubber surfaced. 

The seam of the top shall be at the back or 
on the outside of the leg. 

29. Knee Patch—tThere shall be a knee patch 
of rubber compound, which shall be not less 
than 50 sq. in. in area and 20-1000ths of an in. 
thick. 

30. Top Buckie and Strap—Each boot shall 
have fastened to the top on the outside of the 
leg, a boot buckle at least 1% in. wide. With 
each boot shall be furnished an adjustable 
strap made with a loop at one end, through 
which may be slipped the belt of the wearer. 

When finished this strap shall be not less 
than 10% in. long and not less than 13-16ths 
of an in. wide. It shall consist of cotton fab- 
ric, frictioned on both sides and surfaced with 
rubber compound. The fabric shall be double. 
The loop at the end of the adjustable strap 
shall be securely fastened and shall be large 
enough to permit easy passage of a belt 2 in. 
wide. Sample will be furnished by Quarter 
master Corps. 

31. Measurements—The extreme height of the 
hip boot inside shall be not less than 34 in. 


S85 
Che crotch height inside shall be not less 
than 29 in. 
The extreme girth of the boot, measured 
around the boot inside of the crotch, shall be 
not less than 23 in. 


2. Pull-ons—Tug straps may be used on hip 
boots, in place of the knob puli-ons used on the 


short boot. 

33. Ankle Strap—Each boot shall be pro 
vided with an ankle strap. ‘This strap shall 
be not less than 13-16 in. wide, made from a 
heavy cotton fabric, weighing not less than 
11% oz. per sq. yd., double frictioned, and sur- 
faced with a good grade rubber compound. 
The fabric shall be two-ply. A boot buckle 
not less than 1% in. wide shall be securely 
fastened and riveted to one end. The strap 
shall be not less than 32 in. long for size ¥ 


The strap shall be strong enough to stand any 
reasonable pull when used for the purpose for 
which it is intended. A standard sample will 
be furnished by the Quartermaster Corps. 

}3. Ankle Strap Guide—An ankle strap guid 
made from the same stock as used for the 
ankle strap shall be securely vulcanized to the 
outside of the rubber counter at the back of the 
boot. The opening in this guide shall be lined 
with a cotton fabric to prevent its adhering 
during vulcanization. The guide shall be %& 
in. wide, the opening 1% in, long, and suffi- 
ciently large to allow strap to be adjusted 
easily. The middle of the ankle strap guide 


shall be approximately 4 in. from the bottom 
edge of the heel of boot size 9. A standard 
sample of this ankle strap guide will be fur 


nished by the Quartermaster Corps. 


SPECIFICATION FOR 4-BUCKLE ALL 
GAITER 

1. Standard Sample — Each manufacturer 
shall submit for approval to the Quartermaster 
Corps two sample pairs of gaiters representing 
the design and materials to be used in shoes 
delivered on contract. Upon approval, one of 
these shoes shall be tagged with an approval 
tag sealed to the shoe and immediately ri 
turned to the manufacturer before work on the 
contract is begun. 

2. Rubber Compound 


RUBBER 


All rubber compounds 
used in the construction of these shoes shall 
be those in regular use by the manufacturer 
for the construction of his “ extra” or “ super 
quality ’’ goods (so known to the trade). Each 
manutacturer shall, moreover, submit to the 
Quartermaster Corps an affidavit that these 
compounds, or their equivalents, have been used 
in the production of his “extra” or “ super 
quality” goods for a period of at least two 
years previous to the contract and that these 
goods have given satisfactory service. 


Lasts—All shoes furnished under these 
specifications shall be made over what is known 
as regular broad-toe full-width last used by 
each manufacturer. Model to be approved by 
Quartermaster Corps. Shoes must fit over 
Army marching shoe, No. 1269, D width, size 
for size, 

}. Height—Average height of gaiter to be 


not 


less than 10 in. outside at back 

Weight—The average weight of finished 
gaiter ready for shipment shal] not be less than 
‘ lb. per pair, size 9 


os 


6. Vamp and Quarters—Vamp and quarters 
shall consist of cotton fabric weighing not less 
than 35-100ths Ib. per sq. yd., which shall be 
frictioned on both sides. 

The outer surface shall be covered with a 


rubber compound at least 3-100ths in. in thick- 
ness. 

The vamp and quarters shall be lined with 
a cotton fabric not less than 35-100ths lb, per 


sq. yd., frictioned and even motion coated. 
7. Finish—tThe gaiter is to be black through 
out, dull finish, and not varnished No col 


ored trademark labels over 1% in, in diameter 
are to be used, and not more than one on each 
shoe 

8 Bellows or 
ter shall 
cotton 


Pockets—The vamp and quar- 
be joined by a bellows or pocket of 
fabric weighing not less than 35-100ths 
lb. per sq. yd., and shall be frictioned on both 
sides and covered outside with a rubber com- 
pound to exclude water. 


_The pocket shall be lined with a cotton fab 
ric weighing not less than 31-100ths Ib, per 
sq. yd 

9. Counter—A_ stiffening counter shall be 


provided, which shall consist of a cotton fabric 


weighing not less than 15-100ths Ib. per sq. 
yd., which shall be frictioned and then coated 
with a stiffening compound. The counter com 


plete shall be not less than 6-100ths in. thick. 
10. Back Stay—<A suitable back stay shall be 
provided. 


11. Insole—The insole shall be not less than 
120-1000ths of an in, in thickness, made from 
the same compound as used for the outsole 


backed on the lasting side with a cotton fabric 
weighing not less than 31-100ths 1b, per sq. yd. 
12. Sole—The sole shall be a full double plain 


edge sole known to the trade as a “railroad 
sole,”’ consisting of: 


1st. A sole form of cotton fabric weigh- 
ing not less than 25-100ths Ib. per sq. yd., 
to be frictioned on both sides , 

2nd. A smooth sole of rubber compound 
at least 6-100ths in. in thickness, cut to 
extend above the lower edge of the upper, 
when in position, 

srd. An outsole of rubber compound, 
thickened at the heel and weighing not 
less than 6-10th Ib. per pair (size 9). 
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Rubber Export Shipments to Canada 


The Bureau of Export the War 


Trade Board, Washineto1 I). ¢ informs 
the rubber trade through the Rubber As 
sociation of America that ne rulings cov- 
ering the export of rubber nd rubber 


manufactured goods 
April 10, 1918, The 
previous rulings follow 


were |] [ in 


effect 


only ¢ from 


lMmnges 


1. No license will be granted for scrap 
rubber except to Canada 
2. Individual licenses for manufactured 


articles containing rubber wi 
quired for Canada or Newfound 
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Tire Conservation a Real Necessity 





With all that has been written and 


preached about war time conserva 


tion there 18 one exceedingly impor 
tant field which the Government's ex- 
perts seem completely to have over- 


looked. and that is the 
of automobile tires. 


The conservation of 


conservation 


since ceased to be merely a wise ePCOon- 


omy on the part of the car user. It 
has become his patriotic duty. The 
Government is already a large user 


of automobile tires and its demands 


are constantly Increasing. At the 
same time the task of the tire manu 
facturers has been made more difti- 


cult by the war time demands of other 
industries for the raw materials used 
n the making of tires. 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. fur 


nishes the following valuable obser 
vations in the belief that its lone 
practical experience gained from 


observation of the different 
which ruined, may 
hie Ip car owners to vet out of every 
tire that built 
into if. 


daily 


Wavs 1n tires are 


every mile has been 


This company has always produced 


tires as nearly perfect as the best 

















tires has long 























\ Brvuisep CASING 
workmanship and the best materials 
obtainable could make them, and 


while the fact is not denied that defee- 
tive tires even in high grade 
products of this kind it has found 
that approximately 55 per cent of the 
tires returned for inspection has been 
forced from service by conditions that 
could in attributed to 
faulty manufacture but were a direct 
result of the user’s lack of attention 
to a part that represents 
one of the expenses of 
operation. 

This fact certainly substantiates 
the contention that even if tires could 
be manufactured 100 per cent per 
fect their performance would still de 
pend largely upon the user and the 
use and abuse to which he subjects 


occur 


no wav be 


of his ear 


greatest ear 


them. 

Herewith are given a few concrete 
examples of tire waste with an ex- 
pert’s conception of their causes and 
suggestions for their avoidance. 

No. 1 received a cut. Probably the 
user, through the lack of a spare, 
found it necessary to resort to the 
use of an emergency patch as a per- 
manent repair, hoping it would wear 


S7 


out the The photograph 
shows that it did. but long before the 
tire had returned the 
which it would have 

with proper care, The wise and eco 
nomical procedure in_ this 
would have been a permanent repai 
at the end of the run, resulting in 
full return of mileage for money ex 
pended as well as peace of mind that 
was impossible while the fear existed 































Casing, 


mileage of 


been capable 


listance 


that the emergency repair would give 
out at the most inopportune time. 
No. 2 


This photograph shows thy 
AS there 


face of 


is noth 
the tire 
accident, the 
that it 
demand ali 
are that 
with 


bruise, 
tread or 


of a 
the 
to indicate damage by 
user would assume 
due to defeet and 
‘adjustment.’’ The 
the tire has come into contact 
stone or some object not sharp enough 
the resilient tread, but with 
sufficient foree to strain the taut fa 
brie beyond the breaking point. 
Probably only one or two of the seven 
plies of fabric were broken by the 
original blow, but the tremendous 


result 
ine on 


average 


Was 


facts 


to cleave 

















A VIcTIM or UNDERINFLATION 



























ant action sawed 


pressure and eornst 


through ply after ply until it reached 
the inner tube or until the easing be 
came so weakened that the air pres 
sure in the inner tube ruptured the 














Roeinep sy Faurry WHeet ALIGNMEN’ 

Kor the avoidance and remedy of 
this form of waste the following ad 
vice 1s offered; Watch the road for ob- 
structions, Do not bump into curbs, 
and in the event of a bruise have the 
tire permanently repaired. 

No. 3—Here is shown a victim of 
the thickest and surest form of tire 
destruction, namely, a wheel out of 
aligument. This is most commonly 
due to a bent steering knuckle, which 


eauses the wheel to run. slightly 


Giant Solid Rubber Tires for Traction Engines 


In the development of motor trac- 
tion there is no branch of the indus 
try which has played a more impor 
tant part than the manufacture of 
solid rubber tires. 

In the early days of the motor 
truck, owing to experience gained in 
the manufacture of pleasure cars, it 
was comparatively an easy matter to 
provide a suitable chassis for carry- 
ing merchandise. The additional 
weights, however, that it was pro- 
posed to earry, brought about the 
necessity of adopting solid rubber 
tires instead of pneumaties that had 
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toed in or out and inflicts a sliding turers, who entered the solid rubber 
and seraping on the tire that will tire field when it was still in its in- 
grind the tread off in a surprisingly fancy, have gradually extended the 
short time. Wheels should be tested use of rubber tires to steam road trac- 
for alignment occasionally, particu- tors that are so extensively used in 
larly after a bump that may have Great Britain for long hauls of goods. 
sprung a knuckle. Front tires should These traction engines are much 
be watched for abnormal wear, espe- heavier than motor trucks and re 


cially a side wear. quire tires: some of them measuring 





Huce Tire Frrrinc PRESSES 


The last photograph, No. 4, shows five feet and a half in diameter. 

a victim of the bugbear ‘‘ underin- The accompanying photographs 
flation.’’ Since the majority of au- give an idea of the huge diameter of 
tomobile owners have heard a great these steam road tractor tires and 
deal on this subject it is not necessary show a unique press installed in the 
to go into it except to say that despite London service station of Charles 
the extensive preaching of the tire Macintosh & Co., Limited, to deal 
industry against this abuse as well with tractor wheels. This press is 
capable of pressing on a tire 5 ft. 6 in. 
in diameter, and it is expected that it 
will prove of the greatest utility to 
those who have tractors to which they 
desire to fit solid rubber tires. 


as overloading, which amounts to the 
same thing, the practice is still quite 
prevalent, and the possibilities of con- 
servation are great regarding this one 
item alone. Care should be taken 
that tires are of the proper size to 
carry the weight of the car and th 
proper amount of air pressure should 
be maintained to earry that load over 
the greater number of miles. 


long been recognized as indispens- 
able. 

The difficulties of producing solid 
rubber tires for ponderous vehicles 
carrying heavy loads were many, as 
less was known about them. Not only 
had excessive loads, but also excessive 
speeds, to be taken into consideration ; 
and it was only by long and consistent 
experiment and chemical research 
that a solid tire was produced that 
made it at all possible for motor trac- 
tion to compete with horse haulage. 

Charles Macintosh & Co., Limited, 
the pioneer English rubber manufac- GIANT TRACTION ENGINE TIRE 
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Happenings of Interest to the Tire Trade 


U. S. Tire Appointments—New Pennsylvania Branch—Kelly-Springfield 
Dividend—E. E. Caldwell Goes with Ajax—-Kugler and Glass Join 
Globe—Goodrich Liberty Loan Rally 


U. S. Tire Appoints Officers 
of Directors of the 
Co., New York, has 
Weston vice-president 
corporation Mr. Weston came to the 
United States Rubber System when it 
acquired the Morgan & Wright interests. 
When the United States Tire Co. was 
formed he was made manager of the 
Pacific Coast Division. Afterward he was 
transferred to the Central Division with 
headquarters at Chicago, and later came 
to the main office in New York, where 
he has been general sales manager for 
several years, specializing on equipment 
contracts made with the big car makers, 
as well as keeping a directional hand on 
the general sales department. 


United 
made 
of the 


The Board 
States Tire 
Joseph C. 


J. Newton Gunn, president of the 
United States Tire o., under whose 
guidance the company has made remark- 
able progress, was, of course, re-elected. 


The other officers, besides Messrs. Gunn 
and Weston, are: Vice-presidents, Charles 
J. Butler and Ernest Hopkinson; treas- 
urer, W. H. Blackwell: assistant treas- 


urer, John Williams; assistant secretaries, 
John D. Carberry and P. O. Eckhart. The 
Board of Directors, of which Col. Samuel 
P. Colt is chairman, consists of J. New- 
ton Gunn, Joseph C. Weston, Charles J. 
Butler, Ernest Hopkinson, Walter S. Bal- 
lou, Nicholas F. Brady, James B. Ford, 
Lester Leland, George S. Shugart, Homer 


ik. Sawyer and Elisha S. Williams. Mr. 

Shugart’s is the only new name on the 

hoard. He sueceeds Raymond B. Price. 
Kugler and Glass Join Globe 


The Globe Rubber Tire Mfg. Co., Tren 


ton, N. J., has made important additions 
to its executive personnel by securing the 


services of Dr. Herbert W. Kugler and 
R. IF’. Glass, both of whom come from the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

Mr. Kugler was identified with the Fire- 
stone organization for nine years. Orig 
inally he was chief chemist and later 
technical superintendent, in which capac 
ity he had complete charge of the design 
of the product and productive equipment, 
well the general direction of all 
materials and manufacturing processes. 
torn in this country, he was educated in 


as as 


Engiand, and there served several years 
with a prominent rubber consulting 
chemist 


Mr. Glass brings to the Globe company 
thirty-two years’ experience in the audit- 
ing end of large corporations. For eleven 


years he was general auditor for the 
United States Steel Corp., while for 
eleven years more he was treasurer and 
member of the executive board of the 
Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, N. J. At one 
time he was treasurer of the old Amer 
ican Bicycle Co. He has just completed 


seven years as general auditor and mem 
ber of the executive board of the Fire 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. 





B. A. Northam Decorated 

B. A. Northam, son of W. B. Northam. 
general sales manager of the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Co., Ltd., with the United States 
forces in France, has been awarded the 
D. C. M. for conspicuous gallantry and 
bravery in the battle of Passchendaele. 
He joined the 34th Battery at Kingston. 
and was later transferred to the 33rd. He 
was through the big fight at the Somme. 
He has been offered a commission with the 
Royal Flying Corps of the British army. 


Miller Appoints New Connecticut Agent 


The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
announce that they have apointed the 
Gunn Rubber Co., 27 Abbott Avenue, 


Waterbury, Conn., as their agents for the 
central part of Connecticut, and that the 
Gunn company will handle a complete 
line of Miller casings, tubes and tire ac 


cessories. 


Goodrich Liberty Loan Rally 
Patriotism was very evident among 900 
Goodrich office girls at the Girls’ Liberty 
Loan rally at the plant on April 8 Talks 
were made by Rey. R. O. Dowed, three 
Canadian soldiers and E. C. Tibbits, Good- 
rich advertising manager. 


NEWS 


89 


Pennsylvania Rubber Opens Branch 

The Patterson Tire & Rubber Co. has 
opened an Erie, Pa., branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Rubber Co, at 117 West Ninth 
Street. It will handle the famous Vacuum 
Cup tire and other tires manufactured 
by the Pennsylvania Rubber Co, 

The salesrom will be in charge of E. C. 
and E. G. Patterson, of Jeanette. These 
men have had wide experience in the tire 
field. Both were former employes of the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co. 


Dearth Treasurer of N. J. Car Spring 

Elmer E. Dearth has resigned effi- 
ciency engineer of the Lee Tire & Rubber 
Co., Conshohocken, Pa., to accept a posi- 
tion as assistant treasurer of the New 
Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. Mr. Dearth has been con- 
nected with the Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 
for the past two years, previous to which 
time he was connected with the Federal 
Rubber Mannfacturing Co., Cudahy, Wis. 


as 


























CANADIANS HELPING GoopRICH 


Goodyear Has Its Own Campaign 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is car- 
rying on a special Liberty Bond sale in 
the factory. The campaign is conducted 
similar to the recent sucessful sale 
drive. 

L. ‘C. Powel, of the housing and finance 
department, has charge of the sale. 


stock 


Seiberling Active at Convention 
Suppression of the publication of for- 
eign language newspapers for the dura- 
tion of the war was the chief topic of 
discussion at the annual convention of the 


National Chamber of Commerce in Chi- 
cago from April 10 to 12, according to 
F. A. Seiberling, President of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. Mr. Seiberling 
opposed the plan and was largely respon- 
sible for the motion being laid on the 
table 


“If we are to teach our foreign popu- 
lation Americanism we must talk to them 


in their own language,” Seiberling said. 
He proposed that foreign languages be 


abolished in the grammar schools for the 
duration of the war, but no action was 
taken on this suggestion. 


LIBERTY 


LOAN CAMPAIGN IN AKRON 


Haible Is Promoted 
H. G. Haible, who has been assistant 
manager of the Buffalo, N. Y., branch of 


the Sterling Tire Co. of Rutherford, N. J.. 
has been promoted to the managership ot 


the New Haven, Conn., branch of the 
Sterling Co. George T. Booth is to take 
the place of assistant manager at the 
Buffalo branch. 
Kelly-Springfield to Pay Dividend 
Holders of the common stock of the 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, 
will receive a quarterly dividend of $1 a 
share on May 1. 
Roberts Resigns from McGraw 

E. S. Roberts, who turned from manag 
ing the truck-tire sales of the Kelly 
Springfield Tire Co. to become sales man 
ager of truck tires for the McGraw Tire 
& Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has sey- 
ered his connection with the latter film. 


E. E. Caldwell Goes with Ajax 
E. E, Caldwell has been appointed as- 
sistant advertising manager of the Ajax 
Rubber Co. of New York. Mr. Caldwell 
was formerly with the Michelin Tire Co. 








1) 


Hood Rubber Co. s Sales Increase 
The annual report of the Hood Rubber 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1917, 


S1S.573 com 


Company for 
shows gros ales of 765 as 
pared with $11,666,501 in 1916, and $9,085, 


693 for 1915 The increase in the sur 
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he foregoing 

reasurer Frederic C 
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showed an increase propor 
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Recent Rubber Incorporations 


& R. Double Tread Tire Co., Inc., 
Ind.; Capital, $5,000; Incorpor- 
E. W. Johnson, J. E. Brannon. 


Rubber Co., Akron, 
from $20v,000 


Tire & 
capital 


Biltwell 
increased its 

















plus account indicates that the earnings Uonate to our saies After paying 10 Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has in- 
on the $3.000.000 common stock equaled per cent dividends on the cominon stock creased its capital from $1,050,000 to $2,050,- 
H1.11 per cent Sales for the past four and 7 per cent on the preferred stock and 000. t & N York 
charcing ¥ . creme i em Resilient Wheel Rubber Co., New York; 
vears Compare harging off the usual liberal amounts for Capital, $1,000,000. 
I) s D Sales depreciation, we have added a substantial Profit Sharing Tire Sales Co., New York; 
Ty $18.57 15 £9.083.698 amount to our surplus Capital, $50,000; Incorporators, W. Metkif, 
116 11.666.501 914 8,954,000 ‘With the inereasing busines wo F._D. Benson 
The | heet Dee Bi « erty teams: Aaeiened Sen een. |e Equitable Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., New York 
if mans et is « ‘ ol, om wave een ( eveloped ten department man City ; to manufacture automobile tires ; Capital, 
pares agers in charge of a management organi- $1,000; Incorporators: S. Bernheim and C. 
1917 1916. zation capable of managing the future Weldon. - : - “——- 
— $4,000,000 $2,900,000 growth of the company. On Dec. 31. 1917 _Akron Rubber & Tire Co., Chicago; ¢ apital, 
Opes TERS SS 075 021 1x46 309 *~ pany. - ec, ol, 1914, $50,000; Incorporators: Jacob Sandrovitz, Da- 
Recelva j "3 , 542.911 there were employed in our factory about vid Waldman, Emil Borman. 
Invest. it S4,400 S600 persons. Our daily production is ,,Lomont & Co. Fort Wayne, Ind.; Capital, 
Patent 1000 over 75,000 pairs of rubber and canvas $75,000 ; to sell tires, automobile supplies and 
C‘ash MoOGsSo ;18.180 , # 9 ; ‘ Tits : accessories, 
Liber ond , O06 footweal ; over 900 pneumatic automobile Electric Vulecanizing Rubber Co., Akron, 
tires, over 900 tubes: over 100 solid tires.” Ohio; Capital, $100,000; Incorporators: H. T 
Total $13,748,131 $8,606,700 Schlegel and W. W. Irwin 
\ . . Miller Tire Co. of Newark, Newark, ae 2 
— , £2.000.000 $2.600.000 liner to Enlarge Plant Capital, $25,000; to deal in automobile tires 
Preferred stock 1,000,000 2,750,000 The Miner Rubber Co., Granby, Quebec, #"4 aS G. B, Incorporators: C. D. Sander 
Notes payable +,150,000 2,280,000 Canad: ; ; ly Biccsteara dt Etsy : son and 8. G, Bedworth. 
Surplus »'919'99)] 1076-700; anada, has had plans pre pared for build- Packard Manufacturing Co., Auburn, Maine; 
Liberty bond account 285.840 ing an addition to its plant. It is esti- Capital, $50,000; to manufacture rubber goods 
mated that the addition will cost $15,000, ud shoes . 
rota $13,748,181 $8,606,700 J. S Archibald, 314 Dorcester Street Resilient Wheel & Rubber Co., Dover, Del. ; 
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Manufactured Rubber Goods 


New York, April 23, 1918. 

A general improvement in the rubber 
business of the country is indicated by 
reports from both retail and wholesale 
sources. In the East, however, transpor- 
tation difficulties continue to adversely 
affect local conditions and there is little 
improvement in deliveries. Seasonable 
goods are not moving as rapidly as ex 
pected, due probably to weather condi- 
tions, and this has caused a setback to 
the usual spring activities of the retail 
trade. 

In the West, on the other hand, both 
the city and country dealers are appar- 
ently turning out more sales than they 
were during this period of last year. 

Much interest is manifested in the trade 
in the recently revised priority list, de- 
signed to insure fuel and transportation 
to the industries necessary to the war and 
essential to public welfare. Apparently 
the rubber industry is given a fair share 
of priority, although naturally some man- 
ufacturers complain that they are hard 
hit. It is apparently not the intention of 
the War Industries Board to arbitrarily 
restrict shipments of coal and raw mate 
rials for essential plants, but such 
materials and coal will be held back until 
the more essential manufactures are taken 
care oft, 

The list is not yet complete, and more 
lines of manufacture may later be certi- 
fied as essential to the carrying on of the 
war. 


less 


MECHANICAL GOODS 

The demand for most lines of mechan 
ical rubber goods is heavy and increasing 
in volume; belting, packing and hose can 
barely be produced in sufficient quantities 
to meet all demands. The usually intense 
manufacturing brought about by war de 
mands and the growing use of motors for 
farm work have greatly added to the de 
mand for belting. The fact that there has 
little rain recently in the West is 
making the demand for garden hose some 
what earleir than usual. The scarcity 
and high cost of cotton fabric is cutting 
down the output of garden hose and, with 
the daily increasing popularity of garden 
work, it is very likely that hose will run 
short before the season is passed. In 
fact it is reported that the Government 
has taken over a large part of the cotton 
sheeting held by rubber manufacturers 
for making garden hose. 

TIRES 

Tires and automobile are 
soing out in a larger volume than usual 
according to reports from different parts 
of the country. The long winter, with the 
icy roads, and the prolonged use of chains, 
caused unusual wear on tires, with the 
result that sales are far greater than was 
expected. There are no price advances to 
report, but in this connection, it can be 
stated that advances are scheduled to ap- 
pear in the near future, due to the short- 
age of cotton duck and the advancing of 
almost all other items in cost of produe- 
tion, 


been 


accessories 


Jobbers are advising dealers to antici- 
pate their fall tire requirements and place 
their orders as soon as possible to insure 
delivery. 

FOOTWEAR 

Rubber footwear manufacturers from 
all sections of the country met in Wash- 
ington on April 18 to confer with officials 
of the Quartermaster’s Corps on the new 
specifications for rubber boots and arctics, 
which are published elsewhere in this is- 
sue of THe Rusper AGE AND TrreE NEws. 
These specifications combine the sugges- 
tions made by the rubber footwear manu- 
facturers and those from General Persh- 
ing’s officers based on their experience 
with such goods in the field. It is ex- 
pected that orders will be placed for near- 
ly 3,000,000 pairs of arctics and 1,000,000 
pairs of rubber boots within the next few 
days. This confirms the opinion expressed 
some time ago in these columns that there 
will be a shortage of rubber footyear for 


civilian use, because Government orders 


naturally will be executed before civilian 
trade receives attention. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES 

Whichever way one turns in the rubber 
sundries’ trade the same conditions are 
found in the increasing volume of Gov- 
ernment business bearing closely or even 
remotely on the war. Regular business is 
only fair, orders are coming in about as 
they have been during the past two or 
three months. Certain articles like water 
bottles are in good demand. 

Until April 19 the Medical Supply De- 
pot, United States Army, 628 Greenwich 
Street, New York, was receiving sealed 
proposals for furnishing and delivering 
f.o.b. factory, the following rubber sun- 
dries: hand atomizers, hot-water bags, 
ice bags, bandages, flexible catheters, rub- 
ber tips for crutches, small air cushions, 
rubber gloves, rubber sheeting, powder 


sprinklers, bulb syringes, fountain syr 
inges, tourniquets and bandages, rectal 


tubes, and stomach tubes. At this writing 
the awards of contracts on these supplies 
have not yet been made public. 





Cotton, Yarn and Fabric 


NEW 
fluctuations 


York, April 23, 1918. 


Violent occurred in the 


quotations of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change during the past fortnight. These 


fluctuations were no doubt a natural re- 
sult of the conditions under which the 
high prices of raw cotton of the season 
were made possible. The decline in fu- 
tures checked the demand for spot cot- 
ton, and the various statements as to 
price fixing either of cotton or of cotton 
goods produced a feeling of uncertainty 
not conducive to a disposition to maintain 
artificially high prices. Export demand is 
at a low ebb, and the consumption of cot- 
ton in the domestic mills showed a de- 
cided drop last month. The crop being 
planted comes in for a great deal of no- 
tice. In general, weather and other con- 
ditions have been favorable, and the out- 
look for a large crop seems good, despite 
the fact of the willingness of some in the 
trade to bet that the yield will not exceed 
12,000,000 bales. 
EGYPTIAN COTTON 

The fluctuations in cotton futures dur- 
ing the last fortnight has produced very 
irregular and uncertain conditions in the 
extra staple cotton market. Some brokers 
say that their shippers have not lowered 
their asking prices in the least on any- 
thing longer than an inch and an eighth. 
Others state that the asking prices of 
some shippers are down about a half a 
cent a pound. This, of course, is very lit- 
tle as compared with the decline of five 
cents a pound in futures that was experi- 
enced last week. One thing certain is that 
the sharp decline on the futures market 
did not lead to any great cutting of ask- 
ing prices on long staples. Only a small 
seattering business has been done in ex- 
tra staples in the past six days, mills 
showing no disposition to jump in and 

91 


try to buy cotton cheap in anticipation of 
their requirements. 

Egyptians f.o.b. Alexandria are reported 
to be slightly easier, Sakelarides being 
quoted at 48 to 50 cents and uppers 45 to 


46 cents. There is no change in the 
Egyptian shipping situation. only two 
more cargoes of Egyptian cotton being 


in prespect at this time. 
SEA ISLAND 
The market at Savannah has heen very 
quiet during the past fortnight. The 
break in Uplands had some effect on hold 


ers, but not to any great extent. It is 
understood that the equivalent of 73% 


cents cif. has been bid pretty generally 
throughout the interior for average Extra 
(Choice without any cotton changing hands. 

There has been some replanting in the 
Sea Island belt caused from damage by 
the cold spell, but the belief is that it has 
not been general. 

In New Bedford the Sea Island market 
remains unchanged at 7514 cents for av 
erage Extra Choice. Some Sea Island 
business is reported to have been done 
last week in Providence. 

New England mills are taking much in 
terest in the forthcoming cotton confer 
ence in New York City. It appears that 
the trade may agree On a sixty or ninety 
day acceptance as a compromise between 
present buying terms and the desires of 
many of the mills. This compromise will 
not meet the ideas of many of the mills, 
for they would like the time of payment 
for cotton to be left unfixed, except that 
it would be a given number of days after 
the arrival of the cotton at the mill. If a 
fixed day is set and the sale financed by 
acceptance the Southern shipper has no 
more interest than at present in hurrying 
shipments, and the mills are obligated to 
pay for cotton on the date fixed whether 
the cotton is up to specifications or not. 





‘) 
YARNS 
The falling off in the raw cotton prices 
had no notable effect on the cotton yarn 
market, which remains firmer than ever 


said to be con 
that its 


varns Is 
will say 


The inquiry for 
siderable, but no 
effect is noticeable in the market 
There is no talk 
but no one appears to have a 
conception of how it might be 
about Spinners claim that they 
making a living profit at the 


one 
considerable about 
price fixing, 
cleat 
brought 
are barely 


present rate of quotations and that price 
fixing that would insure a fair profit 
would be welcome As far as the Govern 
ment is concerned, its chief desire appears 
to be that the trade regulate itself 
FABRICS 

The demand for many fabries is re 
ported much smaller during the last week 
or ten days. since cotton has declined, 
than formerly The fa n cotton values 


has not vet affected its manufactures and 
the mills feel that there is no reason why 
it should do so, in 
of the 
of the fabri 
all the forward 
thes 
with 


view of the well sold 
which are in full 
The mills 
their 
want, and have provided 
eotton to cover these 
They do not need to 
to make a profit, 


mills 
situation 


position 
eontro 
have 


books that 


usiness on 


themselves 
forward orders 


speculate in cotton today 


and thev are not it ined to speculate 
ulnecessarily with cotton around 50 cents 
a pound 
TIRE FABRICS 
There is no change in the tire fabric 


market, which continues to show an ad 


vancing tendency and a disposition to b 

come even firmer thar it has been for 
some time The mills have all the work 
they can handle for civilian account due 


to the pressure of Government orders and 
the shortage of labor, which is very acute 
Many looms are reported to be idle for 
no other reason than lack of weavers It 
is said that the average shortage of weay 
ers is between 10 and 15 per cent 
HOSE AND BELTING FABRICS 

There is no change to report in the 

market for mechanical fabries (Juota 


tions are nominal, as Government require 
ments are taking all the goods the mills 
none are available for 
way 


can produce, and 
other tha 


or another with Government needs, 


work connected in some 
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DRILLS, OSNABURGS AND SHEETINGS 
The recent flurry in the raw cotton 
market prices was not felt in the market 
for drills, osnaburgs and sheetings, the 
prices of which held firm and in instances 
advaneed slightly on comparatively small 
transactions in the face of events. The 
size of Government requirements is threat 
ening to put a total stop to the execution 
of civilian few small lots of 
Osnaburgs were recently at 
cents, at which price they have been sta- 
tionary for some time. Sellers generally 
appear to be indifferent and, as a whole, 
the market characterized as very 
quiet, the trade not looking for business. 


BURLAPS 

The burlap market continues steady 
with no marked increase Holders 
seem assured of good values of the goods 
they have here and afloat, though in the 
past it has been the custom to take pains 
to sell burlaps before their arrival in this 
transportation and stor 


orders. A 


sold 2314 


can be 


in sales. 


country, so that 
ge would devolve upon the buyer. 


York Quotations 
TIRE FABRICS 
Island. combed 
sq. yd. $1.60@1.80 
1.230@1.50 


New 


17% ince Sea 


, combed 





17 4-ounce U 
17 4 -ounce I carded L25@! 35 
17%4-ounce Peelers, carded O.90@ 1.05 
17\%4-ounce Peelers, combed 1.00 1.20 
DUCKS 
Single Filling (pound basis) 66 
Double Filling (pound basis) 80 
DRILLS 
T-inch 2.35-yard ‘ yd 33 
j-inch 2.75-yard ol 
:7-inch 3.00-yard 28 
j-inch 3.25-yard 27 
i7-ineh 3.50-yard ot 
iJ-inch 3.95-yard 4 
j-inch 2.00-yard Southern It 56 
‘S-inech 2.00-yard Northern 561%, 
10-inch 2.47-yard Northern yd. 30 
t0-inch 2.47-yard Northern 35 
»2-inch 1.90-yard Souther 37 
)2-inch 1.90-yard Northern 34 
SHEETINGS 
{0-inch 2.25-yard vd a9) 
tO-inch 2.50-yard 6 
he)-i7 ) 2.S5-vard 34 
tO-inech 3.00-vard 32 
H-ineh 25-yard 32 
fi-ineh 5.60-yard 26 
iO-ineh 75-yard 24 
‘O-inch 4.25-yard 20 


Cloths 21@23 


88-inch Jacket ; 
RURLAPS 


(Spot Carload Lots) 
i0-inch 8 ounce 292 00 
40-inch 10 ounce 24.00 
fO-inch 1044-ounce 93.75 


Chemicals and Compounding Materials 


New Yor April 25, 1918 
rice movements in the market for 
chemicals and compounding materials 


irregular in the past fortnight 
Deliveries against existing contracts were 
up to normal, despite the freight situa 
tion, but new business fell off to some ex 
tent. Sulphur prices firmly main 
tained Zine oxide quotably un 
changed so far as were con 
cerned, but offerings limited 
and higher prices obtained in some quar 
Sulphuret of antimony was steady 
in tone Caustic displayed slight 
weakness on freer offerings Glycerine 
lower in the absence of important 
Interest was shown in rapeseed 
oll, spot offerings of which were scanty 
and prices more or less nominal. There 
was a firmer market for magnesia, both 
the calcined and carbonate. 
ANILINE OIL 

Producers reported sales of aniline oil 

for immediate shipment at 27¢ per pound, 


have been 


were 
was 
contracts 
spot were 
ters. 


soda 


closed 


business 


drums extra, which would indicate that 
the market has been holding firm. 
Second-hands were not so much in eyi- 


dence with offerings at concessions, 


BENZOL 

Stocks were plentiful and prices, while 
quotably unchanged,, were barely steady. 
Leading prodnecers held out for 35c per 
gallon, bulk immediate shipment 
from works, but it was possible to do 30¢ 
per gallon in several quarters. 

LEAD PIGMENTS 

The recent weakness in pig lead had no 
upon the market for the lead 
pigments. Corroders report that other 
producing costs have risen to such an ex- 
tent that slight price fluctuations in the 
metal are virtually being ignored. Sub 
limed white lead is held at 84%4c¢ per pound, 
more 

VAGNESIA 

There was a firmer market for the mag- 
nesia products and higher prices obtained 
in several quarters. Producers appear to 
be well sold up. Carbonate of magnesia, 
in bags has been raised to 11 to 11%c per 
pound, with barrels quoted at 12% to 
i8t%4c per pound, as to brand, ete. Cal- 
cined, heavy, closed nominally at 12@13c 
per pound, 


basis, 


influence 


enr-lots or 


OILS 


Spot stocks of vegetable oils are com- 
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paratively light, due chiefly to the trans- 
portation situation. Quotations in many 
wholly nominal. Refined 
rapeseed oil closed at $1.78@$1.90 per 
gallon, as to quantity and seller. A sale 
was reported at $1.76 during the interval. 
All palm oil imports are being absorbed by 
the tin plate mills, under, special arrange- 
ment with the British Government. 
SULPHUR 

Difficulty in moving supplies of crude 
brimstone from the mines tends to sup- 
port the market for refined. The market 
closed nominally unchanged on the basis 
of $3.85 per 100 pounds, in barrels, for 


instances are 


car-lots. 


Prices Current for Chemicals, Fillers, 


Colors, etc. 


Acetone ...++.- ; os a 4) 
Accelerator, in drums | Sd 1 1,00 
Acids, Acetic, 56%...... lb 14 a 15 
Carbolic, C. P Ib 3 ! 54 
Cresvlic, 95% va 1.15 a 1.20 
Muriatic, 20 deg. .1b. O24. a 02%, 
Acids, Muriatic, 22 deg. .1b. 03 a 03% 
Nitric, 42 deg... .1b. Ov a 09 ly 
Nitric, 40 deg... .1b. .08'4 @ 08% 
Sulphuric, 60 deg.1b 2 a 0214 
Tartaric, crystals i994 a SO 
Aluminum Flake .......ton 28.00 @ 30.00 
Aniline oil, bulk basis. . .1b. 27 1 27% 
Antimony, metal spot.. Ib. 12.28 a 12.50 
Pe cnccucecucchts Be @ 17.00 
Sulphuret, red... .1b. 25 a .26 


Sulphuret, golden.1b. 26 @ 28 


Sulphuret, crimson.|b. 4; 50 
ASbDeBIOB cccccccccccces ton 35.00 @ 45.00 
Asphaltum, Egyptian... .lb 22 fa .28 

Domestic ton 22.t0 5 00 
Barium sulphate, tech : 

nical 4 OD 

Sulphide 07 07% 
Barytes, prime white im 

ported ton* 40.00 $5.00 

white, domesti tor 6.00 38.00 

off color,domestic.ton on 6.00 
Benzol, pure, bulk..... gal 0 a 25 
Beta-naphthol, sublimed. Ib. 85 a 90 

unsublimed ...... Ib 65 @ .70 
Blacks, Drop..cccccccess lb. Os a 15 

ROGET awecees ee 16 a 0) 

Carbon gas, cases.Ib. .22 @ .30 

Lampblack, R. M..1b 14 16 

Mineral blacks...ton 28.00 @ 32.00 
Blues, Prussian... lb. SF 1.25 

De s#hes ecu Ib 82 @ 1,1¢ 

Ultramarine ) 20 ’ 45 


Browns, 
Umber, Turkey, burnt 


powdered “ae 4 a 0 
American, burnt. .1b. 03% @ .03% 
Cadmium sulphide, yellow.lb. 2.00 @ 2.25 
Carbon, bisulphide, bulk.1b 08% @ 08% 
tetrachloride, drums. Ib. 15% @ 16 
Caustic Soda, T6@78%. .1b. 047. @ 05 % 
Chalk, precipitated, extra 
DE elessese Ib. 05 a 05% 
 kénéeee00%8 Ib 04% @ 05% 
DEE tccecnvess lb .03% @ 04% 
China clay, domestic....ton 20.00 @ 23.00 
imported ton*38.00 a 42.00 
, gg sae lb. .03%% @ .05 
Gilsonite , ton 55.00 “0 60.00 
Glue, extra white 65 a By 
medium ....... Ib 2s a .o4 
low grad 1A a 20 
Glycerine, C. P. (drums).Ib 66 @ .67 


Graphite, flake (bbl.)....1b. 18 @ .20 


powdered (bbl.)..Ib. 13 @ 15 
Green, chrome, R. M lb 14 a .20 
Ground glass (fine).. lb 0316 @ 04 
Hexamethylene ......... Ib, 1.15 @ 1.17 


Infusorial earth, powd'd.ton 60.00 @ 
bolted ....ton 70.00 @ <n 


Tron oxide, red, reduced 
De sccanaea Ib. 05 @ .06 
red, pure, bright. . Ib. 12 @ .15 
Lead, red oxide of.......lb. .10 @ 10% 
sublimed blue ....Ib 08% @ «09 
white, basic carb..ib. .09 @ .09% 
white basic sulph. .Ib 0814 @ «09 
Se Ge stacecse Ib. 01% @ .01% 
SAEED et webeséeecess Ib. 09% @ «4.10 
P< .ceescece. “ae @ 13 
eee Ib. 09% @ .09% 
Lithopone, domestic Ib OT G4 .0T% 
Magnesia, carbonate... ..Ib 12 @ 13 
ealcined, heavy. . .lb. 12 @ _ 
calcined, light... .Ib. 7 --- 
Magnesite, calcined, pwd.ton 65.00 @ 70.00 
Mica, powdered ........ Ib. 038% @ .04% 
Mineral rubber (asphal 
tum base).....ton 70.00 @100.00 
Naphtha, motor gasoline, 
(steel bbis.)...gal. 24 @ — 
68 @ 70 degrees 
(steel bblis.)...gal. 30 @ _- 
70 72 degrees 
(steel bbls.)...gal. 31 @ — 
73 @ 76 degrees 
(steel bbls.).. .gal. 3% @ — 
machine (wood bbls.) gal 42 7 
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Toluol, pure, in drums..gal. *1.75 @ 2.00 
Tripolite earth......... ton 60.00 @ 70.00 
Turpentine, pure gum 
SUERTE cocci cceus gal. 42 fa 438 
CE sv. evechee vss gal. 40 fa 41 
Venice, artificial..gal. .12 @ 13 
Vermilion, English...... Ib. 2.00 @ 2.10 
Wax, beeswax, crude yel.lb. 37 @ .38 


Ib. 18 @ =«.ii 


lb, *.75 a tt 


ceresin, white .... 
carnauba, No. 3... 
Montan oe J 

ozokerite, black. Ib. 71 @_ «.80 

ozokerite, green. lb *85 @ _ .95 
Paraffin, refined, 118/120 


Wax, 


M. P. (bbls.) . lb. 13% fa 18% 
Wax, Paraiin, 123 125 M. 
ee aes Ib 13% @ .13% 
128) +) *§ er 13% @ 14 
133/136 M.P.......1b. 15 @ .15% 
Crude, 120/122 M.P. . Ib, 10% @ 10% 
136/26 E.P io ccccce lb. 10% @ 10% 
Whiting, commercial....cft. 1.00 @ 1.10 
BI ccvicsasesn ewt. 100 @ —_— 
Whiting, —— white, Amer- 
cnbnne's cwt. 1.2 @ -- 
1.50 - 


English “cliffstone. cewt. 
Yellow chrome.........-.- lb. 24 @ 30 
Zinc oxide, American process, 


horsehead brand. 7 7.10% @ .10% 
selec 7 EE SI ys. 7.10 an 
me. OO vdcwceaun ib. 7.10 $ 10% 
Freach process, green 
"EEE occ scvess lb. 7.138% @ .13% 
red seal ..... coo Yoae g 13% 
white seal ...... lb. 7.14 @ .14% 
Zine substitutes........ ton 35.00 @ 40.00 
Zinc, sulphide, pure..... Ib *.08 @ — 


+Contract prices *Nominal 


Crude Rubber 


Oil corn, crude.... .cwt. 18.75 @ 19.00 
corn, refined .cwt. 21.22 @ 21.42 
linseed (bbl.) ..... gal. 154 @ 1.56 
palm, Lagos. lb * 39 fa 40 
pine, yeliow ...... gal 45 @ 46 
rapeseed, refined. ..gal. *1.78 @ 1.88 
rapeseed, blown. .gal. *1.90 fa 200 
rosin, first rectified.gal. 42 @  «.43 
tar (commercial). .gal. .30 @ 32 

Orange mineral, American.|b. 13 13% 
TS eee eee Ib, *%.15 .20 

Paraphenylenediamine . ‘Ib. 3.00 @ 3.50 

Petrolatum, bbls., amber. 1b. .05% @ 0544 
pale yellow ........Ib. .05% @ .06 

Pine tar, kiln ..bbl. 12.00 @ 12.50 

wee 66 a0 % ee = — @ 4.75 

Plaster of paris ..bbl. 2.00 @ 2.50 

ree Ib. 24 @ «30 

Indian (reductd) b OF fa 09 
Standard Ib 10 fa 15 

Rosin (common to good) @ 
~80 Ibs ; bbl 6.10 @ 6.20 

Rotten stone, powdered. .1b. 0344 @ 04% 

Rubber, substitute, black .1Ib 13 fa 17 
WE vice tcucesaden lb. 15 a 24 
brown Ib 1) fa 25 

Shellac, fine orange Ib .6S a .69 
r. N Ib 62 fa 5 
Bleached ordinary... .Ib. 59 @ .60 
Bleached onedry Ib 70 a 71 

Siliex (Silica) aon S00 f@ 36.00 

Soapstone powdered m 18.00 fa oOo 

Starch, corn, powdered.. tb. 5.17 @ 5.27 

Sulphur, crude ....... ton*50.00 @ 
refined, flour, per 100- 

pounds, -in bbls. 3.85 @ 4.40 
EE ccaiidehin ah ai sel oa en 3.70 @ 4.15 
ere 3.25 @ 3.50 

Tale, American ........ton 15.00 @ 18.00 

! net ton *25.00 Sooo 

New Yor, April 28, 1918. 
Announcement from Washington to the 
effect that imports of crude rubber will be 


urtailed, so as to provide ocean tonnage 


for war needs, was followed by a general 
withdrawal of offerings and a sharp up- 
turn in prices Contrasted with a_ fort- 

ght ago, prices for the leading descrip 


amounting to S and 
Was quite some 
but manu- 


tions scored advances 
We per pound There 
covering by frightened shorts, 
facturers, as a rule, hold sparingly, 
pending official announcement of the plan 
now under consideration by the Govern- 
ment 
Later it 
prevent excessive 
and also to prevent 


took 


reported that in order to 
speculation in rubber 
inflation of values the 


wis 


Government would probably fix a maxi- 
mum price All sorts of reports were 
circulated in the trade as to just what 
form the order regulating imports will 
take, but was generally conceded that 
imports, in all probability, will be cut to 
the extent of 50 per cent. This would 
bring the total imports at approximately 
100,000 tons annually, distributed as fol- 
oOws* 
Governme! needs 37,000 tons 
Boots and shoes 16,000 tons 
Solid — 25.000 tons 
Mechanix goods 12,000 tons 
Cable and nsulating 10.000 tons 
Tota 100.000 tons 


This is a tentative 
to members of the 
Washington, It is 


program outlined 
trade by officials in 
to be noted that no 


provision is made for pneumatic tires, 
and, in the opinion of trade authorities, 
manufacturers will be forced to fall back 
on their reserve stocks for some time at 
least. It is estimated that some 70,000 
tons of crude rubber are on hand and in 
transit. The order restricting the imports 
will be announced shortly and will hold 
for a period of ninety days, after the ex- 


piration of which, it may be renewed or 
changed so as to embody modications. 
First latex pale crepe closed nominally 
at G€9@TVe per pound, spot delivery, and 
at G7c per pound for May-July delivery. 
Ribbed smoked sheets were offered on a 
parity with first latex covering the spot 
position, while for May-July 66e might 
have been done. Owing to the uncertainty 
surrounding the import situation im- 
porters were not willing to quote on dis- 


tant deliveries. 

Para up-river fine met with a good in- 
quiry and after holding around 61e per 
pound for some time the market moved 


upwards sharply, closing at 
pound, with sellers shy. Up-river medium 
closed at 57e per pound, with coarse at 
SStoc per pound. Coucho ball also closed 
at 5S8%4c¢ nominal. Islands fine was ad- 
vanced to 55¢ per pound. Cameta settled 
at 2Se, with offerings limited. 


69@T0ec per 


—_ 
~- 


Central American descriptions were 
strong, closing on an average of 2c higher. 
Corinto was held at 37@38e per pound, 
Balata, prime stock, closed at Sse per 
pound, Guayule extract was advanced to 
the basis of 30@31c per pound. East 
Indian gums closed at 14%4@15c per 
pound. 

May- Aug.- 
Spot. July. Oct. 
Para—Up-river fine...... lb. 69 68 

Up-river medium ..... . 58 57 

Up-river coarse........... 38% 38 

Caucho ball.......... si 38% 38 

etme GMO wc ccecuce aT) ‘ 

Islands coarse ...... 28 

Cameta » Sie ew ea & ‘ 28 

Maderia fine “a - . 
Ce ylons Smoked shee ts. ribbed 70 Oo FO6 

Smokers sheets, plain -. 69 65 

First latex pale crepe _- 67 *67 

Amber crepe....... ee 65 

Clean brown crepe........ 62 60 
Centrals—Corinto, prime ao 37 

Esmeralda, prime..... . 36 

Mexican scrap ......+... 5) 

GER DOG occ ciecsssvcs 8S 

Balata, block Panama..... 5 

|) Pree . 30 
Africans—Rio Nunez, string... *65 

Massai, red . ..*50 
East Indian Pontianak. -. 14% 

Palembang ..... ‘ a 

* Nominal 

. , 
Scrap Rubber 
New York, April 25, 191s. 


The scrap rubber market continues void 
of interesting developments due principally 
to the lack of interest displayed by rubber 
reclaimers and to the railroad situation, 
two factors which naturally tend to make 
the market dull, The undertone, however, 
is firm. 

The following prices were paid for scrap 


rubber recently delivered at the reclaiming 
mill: 

Boots and shoes ou 
Apetict, CHIMES coc cceweevcrvece 7 

\reties, untrimmed 6 
rires—Automobile 1%) 
Bicycles, pneumatic : 44 

REENOG BONS .caccan pare 1% 

Air brake ..... : ; ‘ Hay 

Inner tubes, No. 1 . ‘ ‘ 221, 

Inner tubes, NN i oe ° . . 1Ka 1 My 
Inner tubes, red 111 


John Gibney Managing Polack Sales 
John L, Gibney has become manager of 


sales for the Polack Tire & Rubber Co., 
of New York City. In doing so, he re- 


turns to his old field of activities, the Gib- 
ney Bros., Jas. L. and John, having built 
the sold tire business of the Gibney Tire 
& Rubber Co., on the foundation of their 
old partnership established in Philadel- 
phia years ago. From this they withdrew 
last July. when the Gibney company was 
purchased by the Fisk Rubber Co. 





Goodyear Opens New Service Station 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has 
opened a new service station at 1010 Lo- 
cust Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Gearless Sole-Cutting Machines 


‘These machines are of a type that are 





being used very extensively in the 
different trades where dies are em- 
ployed for cutting out parts from 
Leather, Rubber (cured and un- 
cured), Rubberized Duck, Linings, 
Friction Cloth and all other mate 
rials used in the making of Canvas 
or Arctic footwear. 

They are manufactured in several 
sizes and styles to meet the various 
requirements. ‘Their construction is 
substantial and reliable throughout. 





Further particulars and printed mat- 
ter will be promptly furnished upon 











request. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
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